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these bindings 


book so bound will be in constant service (never on 
the shelf waiting repairs or away at the binders’) TWICE AS 
LONG asa book purchased in publishers’ covers and which would 
be rebound and again rebound. 
Chiv ’ bindings not only save rebinding but they save the 
cost of one repurchase of the popular book : 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 
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A Word on Picture Books, Good 
and Bad* 

Caroline F. Gleason, children’s librarian, Utica 
public library 

Pictures are a form of literature. 
They are the first written language a 
child reads as they were the first written 
language men conceived when the world 
was young. They are still the only uni- 
versal language the world reads. More 
can be expressed in them than in words 
and more readily. Caldecott’s pictures 
put one into England and English life 
as chapters of travel could not, and 
Pletsch takes one as easily into German 
home life. 

Pictures in children’s books do one of 
two things. They tell a story of them- 
selves without text, or they interpret 
the story told in the text. Now if the 
thought suggested by the pictures in the 
first case is untrue or unlovely, or if 
the illustrator has failed to appreciate 
the story he is interpreting, are the chil- 
dren not hindered in the acquiring of a 
taste for what is genuine and beautiful 
in literature? Translate the pictures in 
Happy Hooligan, for instance, into 
language in keeping with the spirit and 
tone of the pictures and of the conver- 
sations already indicated, and see what 
grade of literature you would have as a 
result. Are the pictures less evil in in- 
fluence upon the children than the words 
would be? 

Counting pictures, then, as the begin- 
ning of the children’s knowledge of lit- 
erature let us see how the road runs. 





" *Adapted from a paper given at the Round table on chil- 
dren’s work, Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1905. 
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A, B,C books still have and hold their 
place for all they are omitted from mod- 
ern methods of teaching reading. Per- 
haps none ever quite so impelled a child 
to persevere to the end of the alphabet 
as the one which relates the thrilling 
adventures of A apple pie, which B bit, 
C cut, Ddealt, Eeat, etc. Kate Green- 
away’s illustrations for this are charm- 
ing. Beside hers the Denslow A, B, C 
is atrocious, not only in color and illus- 
tration, but in the spirit of the rhymes. 
Some of the linen books of Dutton and 
Warne are not bad though not artistic, 
and they cover a wide range of inter- 
ests, as animals, birds, circus, trains, etc. 
There is an unfortunate sliding scale of 
proportion in the books of animals that 
is misleading, since an elephant, for in- 
stance, On one page appears no larger 
than a dog on the opposite page, and 
the attempt at correlation occasions the 
introduction of rather difficult words 
and rhymes. However, the children at 
this stage read but the pictures and let- 
ters, as a rule, and take an older read- 
er’s word for the rhymes. 

Their real introduction to rhyme 
should be Mother Goose, and every child 
should own a standard edition, such as 
the Riverside edition, edited by W. A. 
Wheeler, or the Big book of nursery 
rhymes, edited by Walter Jerrold. The 
rhymes may be nonsense but their non- 
sense is delicious, the versification per- 
fect, and they are about familiar objects, 
animate and inanimate; not about 
women’s clubs and conventions, horse 
races, blighted love, tramps and other 
such evils known to mature years and 
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exploited in some modern books of 
jingles for children. The very introduc- 
tion to Baum’s Father Goose is enough 
to condemn it. Mother Goose is gone 
to a woman’s club and in her absence 
Father Goose entertains the children so 
successfully with his rhymes that when 
Mother Goose returns they have no 
further use for her! The drawings are 
mere caricatures, not unclever of their 
kind, I admit, but do caricatures belong 
to childhood? Must children not have 
truth first in order to judge what is ex- 
aggeration? They are taking in impres- 
sions of this great unknown world with 
all their senses, seeking truth. Have 
we right to give them parody? Note 
the cheap wit in this: 
There was a little nigger boy 
Hadn't any shoes; 
He heard his mammy shoo the hens 
And saved the shoos to use. 
There was a little nigger boy 
Hadn’t any hose; 
He bought a pear, but couldn’t wear 
It, as you may suppose. 


Contrast 
The bossy-cow is big and red, 
Her eyes are round and bright, 
And those great horns upon her head 
Are quite a horrid sight. 


And yet the bossy’s very kind 
And good to us I think; 

She’s full of beefsteaks, you will find, 
And gives us milk to drink. 


with Jane Taylor’s 
Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Every day and every night, 
Warm, and fresh, and sweet, and white. 


or with Robert Louis Stevenson’s 


The friendly cow all red and white, 
I love with all my heart; 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple tart. 

She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she can not stray. 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day; 

And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 

She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 


Sucha book and others that are merely 


rank imitations of Mother Goose are al- 
together unnecessary. The new Topsy- 
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turvy book of Warne’s, which turns the 
old rhymes about so that Miss Muffet, 
for instance, frightens the spider away 
instead of being frightened herself, may 
be classed with them. Mother Goose is 
enough until the children are ready for 
the simple poems of Christine Rossetti, 
Stevenson, and others. Mother Goose 
leads to poetry. The other things lead 
to worse trash than themselves. 

From the nursery rhymes the chil- 
dren pass naturally to fairy tales, and of 
these, too, they have a splendid inheri- 
tance from a far past. 

Conspicuous among the picture books 
here is a group of classical fairy tales 
adapted by W. W. Denslow. We are 
informed by the publisher that “Mr 
Denslow has improved these stories by 
elimination of all coarseness, cruelty 
and everything that might frighten chil- 
dren.” Perhaps Mr Denslow has forgot- 
ten that these fairy tales have been 
passing through a process of elimination 
for centuries until only absolutely vital 
elements are left, and we suspect the 
wisdom of further elimination. But let 
us note his improvements. 

Little Goldie-locks finds the house of 
the three bears very untidy and sets it 
to rights for them, whereat they are so 
pleased when they return that they in- 
vite her to dinner and after a jolly after- 
noon of play they accompany her home. 
There they are so taken with the com. 
forts of civilized life that they decide 
to live with Goldie-locks. The big bear 
does the chores and guards the house at 
night, the little bear waits on the grand- 
mother,and the middle-sized bear, under 
Goldie-lock’s direction, does the work 
of the house. 

Jack faces the giant boldly, fixes him 
with his eye, and demands the money 
taken from his father. Whereupon the 
giant becomes meek as a lamb, follows 
Jack down the bean-stalk, allows Jack to 
exhibit him at county fairs, at 10 cents 
a look, until he has earned enough to 
make up the stolen fortune, and then 
makes himself generally useful about 
the house, very grateful to Jack for hav- 
ing reformed him. 

The wolf has no more evil design in 
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donning the grandmother’s cap and 
gown than to secure to himself the con- 
tents of Red Ridinghood’s basket. 
However, the grandmother catches him 
and ties him toa post, and Red Riding- 
hood uses moral persuasion upon him 
for a week with such effect that he re- 
pents his evil ways, carries Red Rid- 
inghood home on his back and then re- 
turns to the woods to reform his brother 
wolves, founding eventually a race of 
gentle dogs. 

All very mild stories that would not 
frighten anybody, but not the old fairy 
tales, and any healthy child would resent 
the change. I grant that there are 
nervous, sensitive children for whom 
the vigorous old nursery tales are too 
strong, though it is not the nursery tales 
that have made them so. Such chil- 
dren have already vivid imaginations 
and need another sort of tale, but a 
whole, lovely story, not a mutilated fairy 
tale. 

The color and drawing in these Dens- 
low books are as ugly as can be con- 
ceived, but aside from their lack of 
artistic merit, there is a spirit of im- 
pertinence about the pictures that can 
not be overlooked. The very animals 
are caricatured past all self-respect, and 
every figure struts over the pages with 
the air of saving, Ain’t I smart, jist! 
Contrast the saucy little shock head 
crowing on the ridgepole of Denslow’s 
House that Jack built, with the dignified 
English farmer in Caldecott’s illustra- 
tions of the same. And can you imag- 
ine what Jack’s giant was before Mr 
Denslow “improved” him? 

The Walter Crane picture books illus- 
trate these tales in a most attractive 
way —beware of spurious editions! The 
versions in Scudder’s Children’s book, 
Norton’s Heart of oak, Book two, 
Lang’s colored fairy books, and Jacob’s 
English fairy tales are standard. 

After the fairy tales children demand 
pictures of other children and their ac- 
tivities, and we have to give them, on 
the one hand, Buster Brown, Foxy 
Grandpa, the Katzenjammer kids, etc., 
and on the other, Greenaway’s Marigold 
garden, Day in a child's life, De Mon- 
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vel’s Filles et garcons, Nos enfants, La 
civilite, Pletsch’s Was willst du werden? 
Hausmiitterchen, the Bairn books, and 
the pictures of Jessie Wilcox Smith 
and Elizabeth Shippen Greene in the 
Rhymes of real children and Book of 
the child. 

I grant that here the better books, the 
artistic books, do not take the place of 
the others, but setting aside what the 
children want and find in the comic 
pictures, which are more truly pictures of 
real children? which best interpret child 
life? which take us back into our own 
childhood and help us to understand all 
children better, remembering? 

Foremost among the comic picture 
books is Buster Brown, by R. F. Out- 
cault, published by Stokes. The key- 
note to the books and to the boy is on 
the title-page of the first series whereon 
Buster “resolves” that he will make peo- 
ple laugh even at the cost of a licking 
every hour, and at the close of every 
trick he poses, in that spirit, as if to say, 
Well, are you laughing? Ain’t I cute? 

That is too truly the spirit of the un- 
restrained American boy today—a self- 
consciousness that moves him to show 
off continually and to make himself con- 
spicuous everywhere without regard to 
the comfort or pleasure of older people, 
but zs it funny? Can we afford to sug- 
gest to children that it is funny? 

The author says that “these pranks 
are simply records of the usual everyday 
happenings in any healthy household.” 
I question the health of a household in 
which the mother is found every day in 
such undignified loss of temper, and the 
relations between parents and son are 
such as to “require arbitration.” It is 
significant that on the occasion on which 
his father places a tack on Kuster’s chair 
and then hides, the book which Buster 
has been reading and which he throws 
at his father when he rises from the tack, 
is Stories forkids. Someof his “pranks” 
are altogether questionable ones, as when 
he pretends to take a picture of the cook 
and instead blows the soot from the stove 
pipe of his improvised camera into her 
face, or when he drops a dummy, dressed 
in his clothes, from an upper window so 
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that it falls at the feet of his mother, or 
when he makes Tige play mad dog, with 
soap-lathered mouth, and so cuts short 
the visit of his mother’s mother, for 
which his father gives him $5. But for 
all that, the pictures are so cleverly done 
that we can not help loving Buster and 
wishing Mr QOutcault would turn his 
talents to the better things of which he 
is capable. 

Foxy grandpa’s tricks are harmless 
enough, though it is difficult to imagine 
a home comfortable in which that sort 
of warfare is carried on continually. I 
am not sure that it isarelief to have the 
posing transferred from a young to an 
old boy, though the old boy always 
comes out ahead. But the pictures are 
such caricatures! Surely some respect 
and reverence is due to old age. 

The Katzenjammer kids are quite im- 
possible, for not only are both language 
and pictures vulgar in the extreme but 
every trick played is wholly malicious 
and brutal. Happy Hooligan retails the 
coarsest wit and slang of the bowery. 
Alphonse and Gaston is a travesty on 
politeness, mocking the most common 
forms of courtesy. Note, too, the set- 
ting for each incident. All the “great, 
round, beautiful, wonderful world” is 
drawn upon togive backgrounds tothem. 
What impressions must a child receive of 
the world, of other countries and places, 
from such pictures? 

Of course it is the funny side of the 
comic pictures that appeals to children. 
Put into simple, direct language the 
jokes would be very flat, but the pictures 
so exaggerate the thing that happens 
and make the characters so grotesque 
that the incidents appear to be much 
more humorous than they are. Some- 
thing is happening all the while and one 
sees at a glance what it is without the 
effort of reading a word. One of their 
strongest elements of attraction is their 
serial nature. The same figures appear 
from week to week in new situations and 
one wonders each week what they will 
be doing next. 

The only thing we have to offset this 
in the better books is the series of 
Brownie books by Palmer Cox. The 
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same little group of Brownies is to be 
found in every chapter of every book, 
doing all sorts of things, in all parts of 
the world, and through all the seasons. 
And the various characters, as the po- 
liceman, the dude, the Chinaman, the 
Indian, etc., may be traced from adven- 
ture to adventure, each in the most 
characteristic and individual attitude. 
So true is this that a group of boys will 
often choose characters from the first 
page of a book and then follow the ad- 
ventures of their Brownies through the 
book. The Brownies are irresistibly 
funny and boys never outgrow their de- 
light in them. 

Caldecott’s pictures are full of humor 
of the truest, happiest kind and hold 
big boys as wellas little ones. Nothing 
in the American or Journal can compare 
with his Three jovial huntsmen for pure 
fun. There is much humor in Pletsch, 
too,and of the sort that is ‘born of love” 
not vice or malice. Truly we haven't 
enough of this sort of pictures, but when 
we have once put beside them the comic 
sheets of the Sunday papers, we can not 
feel for a moment that the latter supply 
the deficiency. 

Certain of the linen books of Dutton 
and Warne meet a demand here in that 
they cover a wide range of other inter- 
ests which children fortunately have— 
such as the Book of trains, of Ships, Sol- 
diers, Flags, Circus, Animals,etc. They 
haven’t great artistic merit, nor are they 
suggestive or stimulating to the imagi- 
nation as truly artistic pictures are, but 
they are fair pictures of many interest- 
ing phases of life,not too highly colored. 
They are of the sort that ‘‘come true” 
in a very satisfactory way, and are well 
worth having. 

The efforts put forth in the comic 
supplements to amuse the American 
people may be worthy the attention of 
a philosopher, as Victor Hugo says the 
efforts of man to procure himself amuse- 
ment, at times, are, but they are not 
worthy the attention of little children. 
Grant that childrn pass over them 
lightly without comprehending their 
vulgarity as wedo. Whocan say when 
first a suggestion of vulgarity or evil will 
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find lodging’ Who wants to be respon- 
sible for its effect? 

Pictures should open up to children a 
realm of fancy which is lovely as their 
mostinnocent thoughtsof it, and a world 
of reality which is interesting because it 
may sometime ‘‘come true” in their own 
experience. Pictures that are unlovely 
in spirit, suggestion or execution, or un- 
true to life or fancy have no place in 
children’s books. That experience of 
one who sings, 

I never saw a moor, 
I never saw the sea, 


Yet know | how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be, 


should be a common one with every 
child. Pictures should make real to 
him things he can not see for himself. 
They should fulfill for him the promise 
suggested in Stevenson’s 

We may see how all things are, 

Seas and cities near and far, 

And the flying fairies’ looks, 

In the picture story books. 


Some good picture books 


Adelborg. Clean Peter. Longmans. 1.25. 
Beskow. Bilberry Wood. Brentano. 1.50. 
Brooke. Tom Thumb. Warne. §oc. 

— Three little pigs. Warne. 50c. 


Caldecott. Collection of pictures and songs. 2v. 


Warne. Each 2.50. 

Clark. Moon babies. Russell. 1.50. 

Cox. Brownie books. 7v. Century. Each 1.50 

Crane. Picture books. 7v. Lane. Each 1.25. 

Francis. Book of cheerful cats. Century. 1.00. 

Gerson. Happy heart family. Fox, Duffield. 
1.00 net. 

Green & Smith. Book of the child. Stokes. 
2.00. 

— Rhymes of real children. Fox, Duffield. 

1.50. 


Greenaway. A,apple pie. Warne. 75c. 
Day inachild’slife Warne. 1.50. 
Marigold garden. Warne. 1.50. 


Jerrold. Big book of nursery rhymes. 





Dutton. 


3.00. 
Monvel, B. de. Joanof Arc. Century. 3.00. 
Saxby. Life of a wooden doll. Fox, Duffield. 

1.00 net. 

French and German 


L’ illustre dompteur. Plon., 


Guigou et Vimar. 
Hachette. 


Monvel B.de. Filles et garcons. 


— Lacivilite. Hachette. 
— Nosenfants. Hachette. 


Diirr. 
Diirr. 


Pletsch. Hausmiitterchen 
Was willst du werden. 
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Fairy tales should appeal to the love 
of the marvelous, should be full of inci- 
dent and adventure and yet be told with 
a simplicity that precludes all doubt of 
their reality in the mind of the child, 
no matter how improbable the circum- 
stances to our prosaic minds. The lan- 
guage should be simple and dignified; 
to write a fairy tale, one should first of 
all be a poet, at least have the poetic 
instinct. The child absorbs the idea of 
poetry before giving any sign of under- 
standing. He is put tosleep with lulla- 
bies and soothed by jingles, and he does 
not soon outgrow their influence. 

Fairy tales, from the librarian’s stand- 
point, fall naturally into two classes—the 
folklore legends adapted for children 
(in which regardless of classification or 
folklorist we include mythological tales), 
and the purelyliterary, imaginativestory. 

Fairy tales derived from folklore, sto- 
ries drifted down from the childhood of 
the world, were not originally written 
for children, and for this very reason, 
perhaps, have been adopted by them as 
their own. They are not “the artless 
appeals to all little masters and misses 
who are good or intend to be good” of 
John Newbery’s time. They have a 
naturalness whick these first books espe- 
cially for children lack; the moral is not 
too strongly urged. Different versions 
of the old, old tales reflect in a measure 
the manners and customs of the country 
in which they are collected. Fairies are 
stolid or clever, mischievous or amica- 
ble, much as the characters of the peo- 
ple who listened to the stories. 

To this class belong the Grimm Broth- 
ers’ household tales, Icelandic tales, ed- 
ited by Mrs A. W. Hall (tales in which 
it is the princess or the peasant maiden 
who rescues the prince, instead of being 
rescued), the Norwegian tales of Asb- 
jOrnsen and Moé, the Grimm brothers of 
the farnorth. The collections of Lang, 
and Baring-Gould, Miss Mulock’s Book 
of the fairies, William Canton’s True 
annals of fairyland and the Cruickshank 
collection (for the illustrations) should 
be in all libraries. 
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Few illustrators enter into the spirit 
of fairy tales as do Boutet de Monvel, 
Walter Crane and Randolph Caldecott, 
of whom it has been said “for loss of 
him the children’s laughter will grow 
less.” Of later illustrators Charles Rob- 
inson leads. One of the most exquis- 
itely told of the old Greek fairy tales is 
that of Eros and Psyche, adapted by 
Paul Carus from Apuleius. The story 
appeals to children, regardless of the re- 
ligious significance indicated in the pref- 
ace of the book. Fairy tales from far 
Japan, translated by Susan Ballard, is an 
excellent collection, particularly the 
story of the Magic mirror, which is also 
to be found in a charming set of Japa- 
nese fairy tales published in Tokio in 
English. This set is called the Japanese 
fairy tale series, the type, paper and il- 
.ustrations all being of Japanese manu- 
facture. Fairy stories from the little 
mountain, by John Finnemore, is a good 
collection of Welsh stories, as is Frere’s 
Old Deccan days, of Indian folklore. 
Wigwam stories, edited by Mary Cather- 
ine Judd are told by Indians, or adapted 
from ethnological reports and original 
sources. Mabie’s Norse stories retold 
from the Eddas, Wonder world stories of 
Marie Pabke and Marjory Dean, Scud- 
der’s Book of folk tales, and Wiltse’s 
Folklore and proverb stories, both for 
the youngest readers, the Countess d’ 
Aulony’s Fairy tales and the immortal 
tales of Perrault we can not afford to be 
without, as well as Howard Pyle’s Won- 
der clock,and Pepper and salt, which re- 
tain the old time flavor, and are much 
enhanced by the author’s illustrations. 

It detracts nothing from the interest 
of the story that what a child calls a 
fairy tale we call literature. Even Dr 
Johnson recognized the fact that ‘‘babies 
do not want to hear about babies.” It 
is a great pity that a child should never 
know the Knights of the round table or 
the Charlemagne legends, half history, 
half romance, or the Homeric tales, out- 
side the dissecting room ofa literature 
class. Small wonder that a child who 


first made their acquaintance there 
should exclaim with considerable ani- 
mus, I like to read, but I hate literature! 
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A good field here for the story hour 
so successfully introduced in the Car- 
negie library, Pittsburg. That edition 
which follows most closely the original, 
or is told in graphic, clear-cut English, 
such as Morris uses in the Life and death 
of Jason, is the best. Such a version 
read aloud is infinitely better than the 
best dilution by any well-meaning at- 
tendant. Itis not only the plot but the 
charm of the style which we wish to in- 
troduce. The argument may of course 
first be given that the child may have 
something of the situation in mind 
Skip judiciously but never weaken the 
story. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s stories, 
while based often upon tradition, are 
excluded by Hartland from the list of 
pure fairy tales and classed as literary. 
Yet even the old, old fairy tales can 
not rival his in the hearts of the chil- 
dren. Their feeling for him has been 
expressed by John W. Chadwick in writ- 
ing of another: 

But as I muse, I seem at heaven's door 

To hear a sound, which there I heard before 
When Danish Hans that way did softly wend 

A sound of children making merriest din 
Of welcome as the old man entered in. 

Mary Claude, in Twilight thoughts, 
has shown herself a graceful follower in 
the footsteps of Andersen. Such sto- 
ries in their descriptions, create a ten- 
derness for plants and animals not easily 
effaced. Lord Brabourne’s tales are also 
counted among the nursery tale or 
Marchen 

Modern fairy tales 


A good modern fairy tale is a rare 
article One may search far and long 
before finding it. One that is not worth 
reading twice is not worth reading once. 
In many of them there is an atmosphere 
of haste, wholly lacking in the good old 
tales. Fairyland has a government of 
its own, where neither time nor space 
has value. It lies “east of the sun and 
west of the moon.” One of the best 
collections is Granny’s wonderful chair, 
by Frances Browne, in the American 
edition, The wonderful chair. It is well 
written, the interest well kept up, and 
the language adapted to the subject. 
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The surest way to test a bad fairy tale 
is to first read one of unquestionable 
merit, and to get thoroughly into its at- 
mosphere. 

Among the few good modern fairy 
tales may be cited the Princess Ilse by 
Marie Petersen, a gracefully told story 
of a discontented mountain brook, Miss 
Mulock’s Mopsa the fairy, and The little 
lame prince, Mrs Ewing’s Lob-lie-by-the- 
fire, Macdonald's Princess and Curdie, 
and At the back of the north wind. 

Humor is not early developed in some 
children, which is perhaps why a great 
many do not care for Lewis Carroll’s 
Alicé in wonderland, or for Stockton’s 
fairy tales, The bee-man of Orn, The 
griffin and the minor canon, etc. Laura 
E. Richard’s Chop-Chin and the golden 
dragon may also be counted as humor- 
ous. It is not as good as the Toto sto- 
ries. 

The snow garden, by Elizabeth Words- 
worth, is on the whole a good collection; 
the stories, however, are of unequal merit. 
The other side of the sun, by Evelyn 
Sharp, is of negative goodness. The 
witches and wizards are mild and ami- 
able, especial care being taken that no 
child shall be kept awake at night. It 
does no harm for children occasionally 
to shiver and shake, as poor Hans in the 
Grimm collection longed to do. The 
author’s satisfaction at the expression 
“the wymps wimpled” is insisted upon 
alittle too frequently. Summer legends, 
by Rudolph Baumbach, are not alto- 
gether fairy tales, nor are they for the 
youngest readers. They are gracefully 
written, although they lose somewhat by 
translation; they are sometimes amus- 
ing, and all the stories are peopled with 
the marvelous creatures of fairyland. 
Fairy folk of Blue Hill, by Lily F. Wes- 
selhoeft, is of special interest to chil- 
dren about Boston, since it accounts for 
the granite quarries and pudding stone 
of the region. It is smoothly written 
and avoids slang and pertness. 

The average modern fairy tale is a 
umble of impossibilities with no conti- 
nuity of incident, well enough or poorly 
written, according to the ability of the 
writer. Such a one is the Magic fruit 
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garden. Two very small children in 
abbreviated pinafores are introduced, 
studying their Monday lessons; one is 
writing an essay on Perseverance, the 
other copying geographical names. By 
the illustrations, one may judge the chil- 
dren to be of kindergarten age. Small 
wonder that they fall asleep over their 
tasks, and to dreamland sent, meet with 
adventures enough to make the strong- 
est head whirl—a case of literary delir- 
ium tremens. 

Many of the modern fairy tales open 
with some child falling asleep and en- 
tering fairyland by way of the dream 
country. Frequently the child has been 
sent to bed for some misdemeanor, as in 
The dream fox story book by Mabel 
Osgood Wright, or has fallen asleep 
over his tasks, as in The one-eyed griffin 
by Herbert E. Inman, the fairy tales 
being offered by way of consolation—a 
reprehensible practice in itself, besides 
putting one out of touch with the real 
fairyland. It is conspicuously “make 
believe” and leads one to suspect that 
the author himself has little confidence 
in hisownstories. As ‘good wine needs 
no bush,” so a good fairy tale needs no 
introduction or excuse. In the real 
fairyland one can not easily be ungrace- 
ful. 

Other stories seem invented merely 
to force a religious sentiment or to point 
a moral in inverse proportion to the 
mind of the child, their authors having 
apparently reached Mark Twain’s con- 
clusion: Every one being born with an 
equal amount ot original sin, the pres- 
sure on the square inch must needs be 
greater in a baby. 

The Pixie and Elaine stories, by Car- 
rie E. Morrison, promise to be interest- 
ing, but are spoiled by too obvious moral 
sentiment. New book of the fairies, by 
Beatrice Harraden, is marred by the sug- 
gestion of cruelty to animals. In one 
story, in place of rubbing the Aladdin 
lamp that what one wishes may happen, 
one must pull the black cat’s tail. It is 
gratifying to reflect that black cats have 
their own peculiar method of retaliation 
for such experiments. Soap bubble 
stories, by Fanny Barry, are not well writ- 
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ten; a few of them, however, are good. 

Burlesque fairy tales can not be too 
strongly condemned. They are apt to 
be broad in their humor, full of fin de 
siécle jokes and puns and modern allu- 
sions which mar the poetry of the tale 
if there is any in it, and create an appe- 
tite for facetiousness in books. Copy- 
right fees should be doubled on this 
class of books. Under this head may be 
classed E. Nesbit's Book of dragons, 
James F. Sullivan’s Here they are, full 
of modern allusions and puns, Cuthbert 
Sterling’s Pink hen. This latter story 
is a sort of continuous performance. 
The pink hen is hatched from a forgot- 
ten Easter egg, is driven out of the barn- 
yard by her associates, and forced to 
seek her fortune. She links her fate 
with that of a little girl who has been 
stolen by an ogre, and together they re- 
deem a prince from the curses of bad 
fairies. The pink hen is continually 
punning, and the prince while still in 
the cradle is addicted to smoking. It is 
hard to tell how the author of Jewett’s 
More bunny stories would classify 
them. We hope not as fairy tales. The 
bunnies might as well be ordinary chil- 
dren as anythingelse. They go to lawn 
parties, play golf, dance the Virginia 
reel, go to West Point, tell folklore sto- 
ries, say their prayers and repeat Bible 
verses. We are sometimes asked for a 
Sunday story. For one who must have 
a special story for that day, this might 
do; it is certainly full of moral reflec- 
tions and pious sentiment, but thereis no 
reason for reading it on Monday or Tues- 
day or Wednesday. The story closes 
with a wedding in which the happy bun- 
nies are united under a bridal bell, while 
the strains of the march from Lohen- 
grin float in the air. 

Animal folklore as exemplified in Joel 
Chandler Harris’ stories, Little Mr 
Thimblefinger, Mr Rabbit at home, 
Uncle Remus, Daddy Jake, Story of 
Aaron, etc., are excellent for children. 
Mr Rabbit, Brer Fox, the black stallion 
are as much realities to them as Buster 
John and Sweetest Susan and the Little 
master. Frederic Ortoli’s Evening tales 
follows the same general line. Kipling, 
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too, in the Jungle books, has won th 
hearts of the children,and herethereisno 
hint of the “garlic flavor” mentioned by 
Higginson. Fraser's Mooswa belongs 
to this class. Nature fairy tales are 
more than apt to be failures, and include 
a great deal of pertness and cheap talk 
in their effort to teach by stealth. A 
conspicuous example of the faults of this 
kind of story is found in Sylvia in flower- 
land by Linda Gardner. The heroine is 
introduced as a high school girl, well 
advanced in Latin and mathematics, and 
amply able to supplement very largely 
the information which the flowers give 
her about themselves. Linda strolls 
into the fields and is told all sorts of 
facts about the habits of plants by the 
flowers themselves. The story, where 
the author forgets to interject puns, is 
interestingly told, and if it were not for 
an occasional grammatical slip, would 
make an interesting nature reader. 

McCook’s Old farm fairies gives what 
Mrs Malaprop calls a very supercilious 
knowledge in its attempt to interest 
children in insect life by introducing 
different insects in the forms of pixies, 
brownies and fairies. Whileit has none 
of the faults of Sylvia in flowerland, the 
information is mainly crowded into foot 
notes and appendices, which as a rule 
are carefully avoided by children. 

While not assuming an absolute cen- 
sorship in this department of fairy tales, 
by discouraging such books as are char- 
acterized by the faults here cited, may 
we not do our share towards discourag- 
ing a taste for facetiousness, flippancy 
and poorstyle in literature? For while 
these modern sham, soulless fairy:sto- 
ries soon lose themselves in the over- 
whelming mass of printed matter, in 
their brief existence they have time to 
accomplish considerable harm. It is far 
better to encourage re-reading the im- 
perishable tales, than to gratify an in- 
satiable desire for trumpery. 

All history, all experience, goes to 
prove that in the long run enjoyment is 
not diminished, lives are not marred by 
thought, but by the want of thought. 
A. W. Momerte. 
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How Shall Children Be Led to Love 
Good Books?* 


Isabel Lawrence, superintendent of training 
department, Normal school, St Cloud, 
Minn. 

Books may bury a mind, and there is 
no more pitiful sight than the child of 
tenderyears, an infant Casaubon, pointed 
out with pride by parents or teachers 
as a reader of philosophy or what not. 
In leading a child to love good books, 
the first crime to be avoided is that of 
considering the books first and the child 
second. The child is greater than the 
book, and the book must wait upon his 
needs. 

Considering the child first will save 
us from false methods of developing in- 
terest. ‘Big books” read from a child- 
ish delight in praise for reading big 
books, can only smother the poor little 
soul, if they do not actually induce the 
blight of intellectual dishonesty and 
conceit. Another wrong method is to 
force the child prematurely into some 
one line, historical reading for instance, 
while the taste for every other form of 
literature is neglected. 

This illustrates the danger of over-di- 
rection. A healthy child mind brought 
in contact with a good broad library of 
real literature may often be trusted to 
select the best material for its growth, 
just as a healthy animal gets from its 
environment only the food it can digest. 
The-task of choosing for the child is ever 
a difficult one, as difficult as Holmes 
found the preparation of a list of books 
for the young westerner —“and he never 
sent his mental measure. It was as if he 
had ordered a suit of a Boston tailor, 
with never a hint of his length, breadth 
and thickness.’ Alas, there is no tailor 
skillful enough to measure a child’s 
mind, and we are apt to insist on out- 
grown baby clothes, or else on garments 
large enough for their elders and fash- 
ioned in true grandfathers style; hence 
the misfits in our most approved book 
lists. 

There is one general chart, however, 
which may save from gross mistakes—a 
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chart of the instinctive interests which 
culminate at different periods of child 
life. As the human body passes through 
certain definitely known changes to its 
mature form, so the mind has character- 
istics which may be definitely deter- 
mined at each stage of growth from-in- 
fancy to maturity. There are other 
parallels between mental and biological 
development. “All growth is lopsided, 
accented now here and now there.” If 
an instinctive impulse has no chance to 
gratify itself, it dies out instead of be- 
ing transformed into higher faculty. 
These impulses are transitory, and if 
they are not furnished with material at 
the right time, the opportunity may be 
lost forever and full development of 
the individual may become impossible. 
The philosophy of education must be 
based on this genetic psychology, and 
scientists are today busy with its prob- 
lems. The problem of leading children 
to love good books can rest securely on 
no other basis than this, for the native 
interests of the child at any age are his 
only means of reaching out and appro- 
priating anything whatsoever in life or 
literature. 

This little psychological digression 
will account for the handling of my sub- 
ject under an outline of predominating 
interests of three periods of child life. 
The age limit given is not a fixed one, 
as some children pass out of one period 
into the next higher earlier than the 
limit given while others remain in the 
lower stage longer than the average time. 
Moreover, girls mature sooner than boys. 


Children before eight 


These little folks have a natural ap- 
petite for the marvelous. With the rapid 
development of the sense cells in the 
brain, there is intense satisfaction in im- 
age making, and a great lack of com- 
prehension of the relations between the 
images. Stories repeat themselves in 
vivid kaleidoscopic pictures, and impos- 
sibilities are welcomed. This is the time 
for myth and fairy tale, just what de- 
lighted men when the earth was young. 
Flexibility and vividness are secured by 
this unrestrained play of the imagination. 
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Smother the impulse now, give no chance 
for fancy, and the realm of literature and 
art is rarely entered later. If the child 
does not live in the story now, words 
henceforth to him are ‘‘mists through 
which to see less clear.” Three women 
past middle age, who in the unwonted 
leisure of later years are studying hard 
for self-improvement, asked me to help 
them with Mallory’s King Arthur. The 
son of one had been advised to buy the 
book by the professor of literature at his 
college with the remark that every 
young man should own acopy, and these 
three women were studying desperately 
to find out in heaven’s name, why. It 
was like a chapter of Cranston. Of 
course there was no helping them. If 
they had only ridden with Sir Launcelot 
and Sir Tristram in quest of adventure 
when the impulse was strong within 
them as children, at the time when the 
greenwood, yea even the city lot, was full 
of damsels to be rescued and dragons to 
disembowel, when the front yard shook 
with conflict, as swords fell on grape- 
basket helmets and wooden spears dealt 
deadly blows! They would assuredly 
have played all this, had the story come 
tothemthen. They would indeed have 
lived it almost as vividly, while they 
listened to the words; and so today they 
might have penetrated to the heart of 
old romance forever shut to those not 
admitted as little children. 

In telling stories to these children, 
one must take a lesson from the gloomy 
scene in the Shepperton workhouse 
when Amos Barton’s “geographical, 
chronological, exegetical mind” tried to 
present truth to the paupers who had 
not geographical, chronological or exe- 
getical minds. Children are like the 
paupers. They care little for place, 
know and care nothing about time, and 
all explanation and preaching is lost on 
them. 

A child’s brain cells once stirred by 
vivid images have no chance of having 
this energy called off by thought, so they 
respond instantly in a reflex arc of ac- 
tion. Action must follow action in a 
satisfying story with no stupid explana- 
tions of moral or motive or connection. 
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Stevenson says of himself even at a later 
period of boyhood that “eloquence and 
thought, character and conversation were 
but obstacles to brush aside, as we dug 
blithely for a certain sort of incident like 
a pig for truffles.” Emphatic color, in- 
tense sound, either the whisper or the 
thunder tone, giant or pygmy size, any 
strong sense impression is delightful 
now. 

The fears which are characteristic of 
these little children need light to pre- 
vent them from lasting and becoming 
morbid. They add a wonderful interest 
to the tale you tell, and if they are prop- 
erly surmounted in the story, the child is 
helped to get rid of them in the most 
healthy way. The bears and wolves and 
tigers become very friendly beasts, and 
dragons and many-headed giants are so 
easily demolished in the story that it is 
a real pleasure to meet them. Some 
kindergartner must have gotten hold of 
the baby of two who told me about a 
“kind and good and generous gorilla.” 

The child is animistic and anthropo- 
morphic. Inanimate things are en- 
dowed with life and walk off with a gait 
only properly pictured by Gellett Bur- 
gess’s pianos and chairs in the Wonder- 
ful city of Ligg. Animals are loved for 
the human quality in them, loved even 
more than people, for the child is nearer 
to these elder pesthers of ours; so noth- 
ing interests more than The jungle 
books, Wild animals I have known, 
Black Beauty, and that dear little ‘*Griz- 
zly” biography. The nature study book, 
no matter how beautifully illustrated, re- 
ceives scant attention unless these sensi- 
ble children wish to find out something 
about a bird or animal they have already 
observed. 

The child’s interests center in the fam- 
ily. Books about children of his own and 
other lands are attractive. Primitive 
man interests him much, above all, the 
Indian. Modern man lives too complex 
a life to be understood. The zeal for 
teaching patriotism often forces a coun- 
try upon the little one who is still in 
the nomadic stage and as capable of 
forming any idea of a state as a Zulu 
savage. You may remember an amusing 
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article on the Star spangled banner ap- 
pearing in McClure’s. The observation 
is remarkably good, but the author fails 
to see that a child under eight may as 
well sing 
My country tissuf the 
Sweet land of libaet tea, 

and think of “Hail” as Columbia’s first 
name; for an understanding of these 
apostrophes is utterly beyond his range. 
I suspect that the sole impression left 
of patriotic songs is an association with 
joy and noise, by no means valueless. 

Books about children are often se- 
lected for children’s reading, with a total 
disregard of the child’s inability to enter 
into the point of view of the adult. I 
notice that Kenneth Grahame’s delight- 
ful Golden age and Dream days are ad- 
vertised as good books for children. 
The tone of criticism of the treatment 
of children by their elders which per- 
vades these and other admirable books 
for grown-ups is most unhealthy read- 
ing for the little child, whose instinctive 
trust in those around him is the root of 
his future faithin heaven. Beware then 
of the books which write about children 
rather than for them. Even Field often 
does this, but Stevenson may be trusted 
to give the child heart true expression. 


The shadow of the baluster, the shadow of the 


amp 
The shadow of the child going to bed, 
All the wicked shadows coming tramp, tramp, 


tramp, 
And the great black night overhead. 


It is well that some one can voice the 
child’s feeling in the poem, for the love 
of rhythm is one of his strongest in- 
stincts. Ballads and story poems de- 
light him as they delighted the simple 
audiences of the ancient bards. Even 
a prose story “should run in the ears 
like the noise of breakers.”’ 

This little child is not esthetic. His 
taste is rude and barbaric. This does 
not mean that he should be surrounded 
by chromos, or read or listen to sen- 
tences that are not literature, even in 
his primer or first reader. The effect of 
an environment full of masterpieces of 
painting, music and literature will assur- 
edly show itself at the right time, though 
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at present it is absorbed unconsciously. 
All attempts to call attention to it will 
fail, or else result in the moral blight 
which is propagated in a child’s intel- 
lect when he is trained at this early age 
to say, 1 love Whittier. He writes so 
beautifully; or Mr Longfellow has a very 
clear style. 

As for morals, our little child under 
eight is a veritable pagan in the con- 
cretness of his theology. Abstractions, 
sermons of any kind,touch not him. He. 
gathers his ideas of goodness and his 
impulse to be good in life from his as- 
sociates, in literature from allegories 
and stories whose meaning is so clear 
that you need never mention the moral. 


Children from eight to fourteen 


This is the transition period, puzzling 
to the keenest child observer, some- 
times called the dark age. The brain, 
and indeed the body, is comparatively 
sluggish, storing up material for the 
great and sudden demand made upon 
it in early adolescence. 

This boy is intensely practical. He 
has no use for beautiful fancies or senti- 
mental tales. His muscles are aching 
to be trained to skilled work, and his 
interests turn toward details. He reads 
invention and travel and stories of in- 
dustry greedily to find out how things 
should be done. This interest greatly 
increases if he is given opportunity to 
work out the ideas he gets, though you 
may find him a little dangerous if after 
reading about Gen. Custer, he must 
needs scalp the small sister or lasso the 
baby. The books read with such inter- 
est are books of invention and travel, 
books of information rather than litera- 
ture; but if it should ever be your lot to 
read Poe’s Gold bug to a group of these 
fellows and answer all their questions, 
you will discover in these interests a 
possible avenue to literature loving. 

But the boy has another instinct which 
leads directly to literature—the love of 
fighting and adventure. He wants a 
tale full of grim death and plenty of 
bloodshed. Give me a highwayman, 
says Stevenson, and | was full to the 
brim. This child is as far from compre- 
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hending church or state as was the child 
under eight, but biographies of men who 
have done concrete things are his favor- 
ite dish. Robin Hood, Richard the lion- 
heart, and the long list of heroes who did 
something the boy would care to do— 
these make literature which the boy loves. 
There is a nice distinction here which 
must not be overlooked. When Philip 
Wakem told Tom Tulliver stories, Tom 
liked some but rejected others. “He had 
small opinion of Saladin whose cimeter 
would cut a cushion in two in an instant; 
who wanted tocutcushions? That was 
a stupid story, and he didn’t care to 
hear it again. But when Robert Bruce, 
on the black pony, rose in his stirrups 
and, lifting his good battle-ax, cracked 
at once the helmet and the skull of a 
too hasty knight at Bannockburn, then 
Tom felt all the exultation of sympathy, 
and if he had had a cocoanut at hand, 
he would have cracked it at once with 
the poker.” 

In the book good for the boy at this 

eriod, there should be embodied in the 
incident which so stirs his blood, char- 
acter, thought, and emotion—the vital 
truth of life capable of indefinite trans- 
formation in the boy’s soul. But this is 
precisely the difference whieh marks off 
literature from sensational trash, distin- 
guishing the epic poem from the dime 
novel, the Merchant of Venice from 
Dick the highwayman. The boy will 
swallow either at first, as a child seeks a 
stimulating diet with no thought of nu- 
trition. But a diet of the sound litera- 
ture with the unconscious digestion of 
good sense and truth, will soon produce 
the taste which will lead the boy to re- 
ject the poorer stuff of his own accord. 
It will bear repetition, however, that the 
literature you offer this boy will never 
compete with the trash, unless it has in 
it this element of vivid portrayal of the 
sort of incident he craves. 

So much for the boy of this period; 
the girlis a much harder problem, for she 
usually reads a more dangerous class of 
books. She keeps her love of fairy tale 
and fancy, and this should be developed 
into the modern poetry and literature 
which have grown out of it. She seeks 
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the love story earlier than the boy, and 
will delight in Evangeline and Miles 
Standish which the boy of this age re- 
jects. Her danger lies in the vast body 
of sentimental, false, religious novels 
whose weakening touch on character 
often accompanies the woman through 
life, rendering her foolish and melodra- 
matic and desirous of posing as a saint 
where she should be strong and sensi- 
ble. E. P. Roe’s novels will serve for a 
type; Mrs Wiggin’s Polly Oliver is not 
to be trusted; and many of Miss Alcott’s 
are not literature. The only remedy to 
be suggested is to let the girl read her 
brother’s books at this period, and when 
the love story can no longer be ignored, 
give Scott and Dickens and the highest 
class of novels. 


Early adolescence—from fourteen to eighteen 


This period isa critical one. Emotions 
develop suddenly far ahead of judgment 
and intellect. Art, therefore, whether 
music or painting or literature, is a neces- 
sity in bringing youth into its full heri- 
tage. Now for the first time the thoughts 
and passions, the realities of the great 
world without, begin to penetrate to the 
young soul. Very important now are 
adolescent day dreams. In them are 
practiced beforehand the acts of future 
life, and they serve the same purpose as 
a preparation for emergencies that play 
does in its development of the child’s 
conception of life’s duties. The whole 
breadth and fullness of after life depends 
upon the range of these dreams; and the 
dreams are often widely influenced by 
the literature read. The craze for read- 
ing is a most legitimate tendency now, 
and such reading. Did you ever read as 
you read at that period, hungrily search- 
ing, searching for something greater. 
than you had yet found, some answer 
to the problems that stirred you; in 
breathless hurry, details skipped, de- 
scription skipped; generalizations, sen- 
timental or religious, sometimes catch- 
ing and copied in notebooks, sometimes 
skipped with the rest; worshipping now 
this character and now that; sure today 
that this book had solved everything, 
but finding life much the same to your 
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great surprise; up and at the hunt again 
tomorrow; through and through the li- 
brary, at a rate that horrified the elders, 
who could never see that reading is the 
main business of life, and all school les- 
sons and home duties ought to be sus- 
pended, for the ship must “find itself” 
before it can be of much use in the car- 
rying service. 

There are three fates which may be- 
fall the young girl or boy at this period 
which are all to be deprecated. 

Most pitiful of all is that of the igno- 
rant boy or girl arriving at this age with 
no books for help, with ideas of love and 
marriage gained only from street and a 
low environment. The form work, the 
arithmet c, geography, and grammar of 
our public schools may well give way 
before the need of presenting these 
young people with noble ideas of the 
life they are to live, of love and mar- 
riage, for early associations in these 
matters cling for life. Even if results 
are not bad, a narrow life without hori- 
zon or atmosphere is often compelled. 
Our public school teachers, our librari- 
ans must reach this class if possible. 

The second class have gotton trash, 
possibly vile trash full of false ideas of 
life. They are the ones to be won by 
better books. 

The third are held in by some geo- 
graphical, chronological, exegetical 
Amos Barton who considers it acrime to 
read:a book for what you want from it, 
and wicked to skip or ignore obscure al- 
lusions. If his instructions be carefully 
followed, and one classic be read thor- 
oughly, as he terms it, all aspirations to- 
ward literature are apt to die in the 
young mind. People so trained always 
respect the classics, advise you to read 
them, buy them for their book shelves, 
and are deterred from ever peeping be- 
tween the covers by the associations of 
that aforetime drudgery. 

All this comes from a lack of knowl- 
edge of the early adolescent’s growing 
points. He is just opening his eyes on 
the world and should be allowed oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with it. The 
wider the range of his reading, the 
broader basis laid for detailed study 
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hereafter. The more he lives out the life 
of the race in varying experience the 
larger the horizon he will command when 
he settles down for the close, logical 
study that follows. Only let it be whole- 
some literature. Let his mind catch 
fire at many points so that it be a divine 
spark. Novels are for him that he may 
understand his own social life. Poetry 
is his now if ever. Philosophy and re- 
ligion dipped into, and the newborn 
sense of responsibility and the question 
Why? will respond to the touch. He 
will not study history or science with 
delight in each detail as did the younger 
boy. He wants to try his newborn 
powers of interpretation and learn only 
what it all means. He'll get back to 
accurate observation and detail later 
when he finds a necessity of proof of 
theory,or of new discovery; but let him 
try his new-found wings. If they are 
clipped or bound now he will never soar 
far. 








What Children Read 
Lila Van, Public library, Denver 

Some one has said: The child who can 
not lose himself in a printed page is to 
be pitied; not to be able to forget his 
childish griefs and woes, not to be able 
to become so absorbed in a book that 
he will neglect the dinner horn is a seri- 
ous loss to any child. 

The object of school and library alike 
should be to create a reading habit. 
The schoolroom libraries and all kinds 
of supplementary readers are invaluable 
aids in forming this habit and not a lit- 
tle assistance may be rendered by the 
teacher encouraging a child to forma 
public library habit. To be sure draw- 
ing books from a public library does not 
necessarily mean an established reading 
habit. One children’s librarian tells of 
her prize reader, one whose reading habit 
she would have said was most strongly 
developed. He drew two books regu- 
larly every Saturday for more than a 
year. One day she remarked: 

You are getting along nicely in your 
reading? 

Yes’m, he answered, I nearly finished 
that one. 
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Why, don’t you always finish them? 

Oh, no’m, but I have nearly finished 
some of them. 

To be sure his was anexceptional case. 

In forming the reading habit much 
care ought to be exercised in the selec- 
tion of books. The public library child 
reads entirely for pleasure, but he can 
at the same time be fed on something 
that will develop a taste for the better 
things in literature. He learns by ab- 
sorption. Was it not Mr Butler who said 
that the liking for a good book was of 
vastly more importance toa youth than 
a knowledge of equation of payments or 
adverbial elements of the third form? 

Naturally a teacher may influence a 
child’s reading more than anyone else, 
even more than many mothers. Sheal- 
ready has his attention and knows in 
what he is interested. But I fancy 
many a teacher would be surprised at 
the reading done by her prize pupil at 
the public library. He may be mildly 
excited over the stories from Homer in 
her classes, but when he comes to the 
library the fate of Ulysses is entirely 
forgotten in the stirring events in the 
life of Ragged Dick. A conversation 
overheard on the street between two 
small boys expresses this difference: 

Do you get books from the public li- 
brary? 

Yep. 

How long kin yu keep um? 

Well if it is a bully book yu want to 
keep yu can’t have it but a week, but if 
it's a stupid old rot yu don’t want to keep 
yu kin have it two weeks. 

Alas, for the classics. It is only by 
persistent effort that children can be 
made to read only the best. And this 
effort a library attendant can not make. 
Nearly always a child will resent a sug- 
gestion be it ever so tactfully made. 
He feels that his freedom is being in- 
terfered with, that the children’s room 
is his own domain and that here he can 
read what he chooses. Only recently 
an attempt was made to turn a small 
boy from Alger to something better 
with discouraging results. Several of 
the books for which he asked were not 
on the shelf and upon his remarking 
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that he had already read them twice the 
attendant said: ; 

Well, then you would better take 
something else; there are other books 
that boys enjoy beside Alger’s. 

The boy walked away with a sullen 
growl, It’s none of your business what 
I read. 

And somewhat in the same way was 
the attendant disappointed when she 
endeavored through football to interest 
a bright boy in some good stories. He 
was Clad in the padded football suit and 
wore his hair long. 

You look as if you had been playing 
football, she pleasantly remarked. 

Yes’m, I’m half back on our team. 

That is a responsible position is it not? 
Did you ever read The half back by 
Barbour? 

With hopes beating high she turned 
to the shelf and handed him the story. 
He looked it over critically, examined 
the pictures, carefully explained the 
diagram of the line-up to the attendant, 
then pushed the book back saying: 

I guess I'll take Paul the pedlar; I’ve 
read it twice already, but it’s a dandy 
book. 

Very often we think the reading habit 
has been over-developed. The boy who 
borrows his mother’s and father’s cards, 
and with his own draws out three books 
every day is not forming a good read- 
ing habit and may be doing an injury to 
his mind. How much better if he had 
only a few good books and re-read them. 
It is in these his early years, the educa- 
tors tell us, that the deepest impres- 
sions are made by what he reads, so 
that the value of his early reading can 
hardly be overestimated. “If a child 
reads nothing but vapid, silly stories, 
never anything that presents a phase of 
life with which he is unfamiliar, will not 
his mind become so soft a tissue that 
no permanent impression can be made 
by books witha broader outlook?” Will 
he not be unable to read more solid 
things? Frederick Harrison, I think it 
was, who said, To read carefully and 
thoughtfully requires infinite pains, and 
indiscriminate, idle reading debilitates 
the mind. 
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Does not the inability to read good 
things come rather from an incorrigible 
habit of reading little, trivial books than 
froma lack of areading habit? Mr Har- 
rison thinks a mind that does not read at 
all a more open and healthy one. Ac- 
cording to Burke the cause of wrong 
taste is lack of judgment. Will a child’s 
judgment be developed by reading the 
so-called juvenile literature? If the 
“reading of great books is a faculty tobe 
acquired” does not the reading of every 
cheap book weaken that faculty or the 
chance of acquiring it? 

To be sure it does not do to restrict 
a child’s reading to what a grown-up 
thinks he ought to enjoy. Too rigid 
supervision is likely to discourage rather 
than develop the reading habit. It is 
better to have a collection of good books 
only and then allow him to graze at will. 
All the legends, myths and fables of the 
world as well as the history and romance 
are being brought within reach of the 
young readers by writers of wide know!l- 
edge and trained skill. Recently asmall 
boy came into the library and asked 
hurriedly in one breath for Gulliver’s 
travels, Pilgrim’s progress and Treasure 
island. When told they were not in, he 
said, Good, now I can have what I want! 
showing that whatever is suggested toa 
child as something he should read, he 
positively dislikes without ever seeing 
it, when if he had selected it for himself 
he:would have enjoyed it immensely. 

If we could have only the best, in the 
most attractive bindings, well illustrated, 
placed within easy reach and then let 
them help themselves without restraint, 
they would enjoy the things they should 
read. We could improve in quality if 
not in quantity. 

There never was a time when there 
were so many alluring and attractive 
books as at present, so that the choice 
of a good book is correspondingly dif- 
ficult. The great mass of books written 
for children today are not positively 
harmful except that they do nothing 
toward the development of the right 
taste in literature and keep one from 
reading something positively good. 
There is not time to read both the good 
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and the bad. Ruskin says, Do you 
know that if you read this you can not 
read that. 

Some one has discovered that the 
reason the children enjoy the books of 
today is that the children in these books, 
like the modern child himself, have an 
exaggerated sense of their own impor- 
tance. They are usually self-righteous 
little prigs, who occupy the center of 
the stage through the entire book, set- 
ting their elders straight on all matters, 
and all this is usually told in the poor- 
est English. Children should be seen 
and not heard, is an obsolete phrase. 

One well-known librarian objects to 
the term Juvenile literature, preferring 
Books recommended to children. She 
contends that a book that is uninterest- 
ing to adults is unfit for children. Per- 
haps this would be putting the standard 
too high, but certainly a book for chil- 
dren should have some literary style, 
good English, and some food for 
thought. To be artistic a story must 
contain a definite theme well brought 
out and working toa climax and should 
be well and carefully written. 

Left entirely to their own selection we 
find they read only the inferior books; 
what they want to read and will read 
are those books that require no mental 
effort whatever. 

When educators and writers tell us of 
the books that helped them and of those 
they most enjoyed as children, we won- 
der if it is because they were different 
from modern children, or if there were 
no Optic and Alger, Finley and Pansy 
when they were young; or if they are 
writing from the view point of a more 
mature mind and have forgotten the 
pleasure that Nick Carter gave them as 
children. 


What we value for ourselves we must 
seck to spread to others; and what we 
shrink from ourselves—lowering sur- 
roundings, a tainted atmosphere— what 
we shrink to think of those nearest and 
dearest to us being exposed to—let us 
do all we can to remove from others.— 
Coiperation. 
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Anonymous communications—T wo anony- 
mous articles anent library schools have 
been received without any clew as to 
whence they came. 

There is nothing in either of them 
which would make it inexpedient to 
publish them, but it is a rule which can 
not be broken that nothing be published 
in Pusiic LisrariEs of which the source 
is not known to the management. The 
reason for this is plain and sufficient 
and the rule will not be broken. 


An unwise measure — he construction of 
the A. L.A. constitution relating to the 
by-laws at the recent meeting of the 
council at Atlantic City is open to ques- 
tion and is of sufficient importance to 
subject the matter to further considera- 
tion. Amotion was carried byonlyafew 
after the ruling, raising the dues for the 
first year's membership from $2 to $3. 
In view of the strenuous efforts to en- 
large the membership this does not ap- 
pear consistent, nor is it wise in view of 
the small amount it will bring in and 
the class of librarians who yet remain to 
be induced to come into membership. 
Much more might be urged against it 
and reconsideration of the vote will be 
asked, probably, at Narragansett Pier. 


The appropriation for Library of congress — 
On pages 4233-4244 inclusive of the 
Congressional record (March 22, 1906) 
will be found a very interesting discus- 
sion relative to the Library of congress 


on the occasion of the consideration of 
the appropriations for it. Some criti- 
cism of the budget was made but only 
of such acharacter and force as to show 
how little real knowledge of library af- 
fairs those making it possessed, and at 
the same time such as to afford an op- 
portunity to those who do know of the 
library and its work to distribute that 
information where apparently it is sadly 
needed. It was shown from the records 
that no other governmental department 
or building of the national capital was 
administered or cared for at so low a 
cost as the Library of congress. The 
Iowa congressman who for some time 
has talked on how much he does not 
know about libraries should be enticed 
into the Iowa summer library school, 
where he might possibly have his point 
of view set level. It is obviously out of 
plumb on library matters. 

State libraries as political plums—The_re- 
ported effort of politicians to use the 
Ohio state library as an award for party 
service shows how far many of these in- 
stitutions have to travel yet before there 
is anything like a commendable under- 
standing of their value among the peo- 
ple generally. In a majority of the 
states, every time there is a change in 
political parties or factions, the state li- 
brary suffers the indignity of being re- 
garded as a plum of reward to be be- 
stowed for any but worthy reasons, 
instead of being an educational institu- 
tion remaining undisturbed in a good 
work and surrounded by helpful influ- 
ences from all sides. Librarians have a 
duty here in creating a sentiment for the 
state library, so far as they are able, simi- 
lar to that surrounding a state university. 
The libraries of the state ought to require 
such efficiency and helpfulness from 
their state library as has distinguished 
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the service in New York, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts and a few states for years, 
and such has lately been offered in 
Washington, California and Virginia. 

It was hoped that the appointment 
of astate library commission for Ohio 
some years ago would place the state 
library of that state on a different plane 
from the ordinary political plum; that 
was the hope of the men, Mr Garfield, 
R. B. Hayes, and others, who brought 
about the appointment. It may stand 
the test yet, but at present the sur- 
roundings are not inspiring. Illinois 
and Minnesota are two other good li- 
brary states whose state libraries are 
still under political governance for no 
reason other than that no one has ever 
tried to have them made independent 
of political or factional change. There 
is no incentive for professional zeal or 
improved organization in a library that 
is so placed. That it sometimes exists 
is due to the individual and not to the 
situation. It is high time that some- 
thing more be done than is evident to- 
day to better such deplorable conditions. 


The copyright vs the library’s right to im- 
port—For many years the copyright 
privileges of American writers and pub- 
lishets have been subject to discussion. 
That there is need to amend the laws 
relating to copyright in several in- 
stances is generally understood. Li- 
brarians as well as others think so. 

That publishers have been trying to 
curtail the privileges given to libraries 
of importing books free of duty has 
also been made plain, as may be seen by 
reading Publishers’ weekly. That free im- 
portation has interfered with their plan 
of forcing booksellers to decrease the 
trade discount given to libraries as large 
buyers of books may also be learned 
by reading Publishers’ weekly. Many 
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booksellers could and would give bet- 
ter prices to libraries if it were not for- 
bidden by the publishers. Since the 
discount has been lowered librarians 
have made their meager funds go fur- 
ther by buying books abroad and import- 
ing them free of duty. Now come the 
publishers and propose to curtail this 
privilege by requiring a library to ob- 
tain permission from the owner of the 
copyright before it may import a book 
printed in English of which there is an 
American copyright. This is tariff leg- 
islation and not copyright revision. 
Libraries as educational institutions 
are not taxed in any other particular, 
neither their property nor their privi- 
leges. The government has not suffered 
for want of the revenue given up to 
allow them the privilege. Writers of 
good books have reason to thank libra- 
ries as being not only large buyers of 
these good books, but as acting as free 
advertisers for them. It reverts to the 
publishers, then, to show cause why li- 
braries may not escape from the bond 
which they have had laid upon them at 
the command of the publishers. More 
than one firm of booksellers are reported 
to have said that they would allow a 
greater discount to libraries but in so 
doing they would call down the boy- 
cott of the publishers on their business. 
The A. L. A. council at Portland ap- 
pointed two delegates, Pres. Hill and Mr 
Bostwick, to attend the meetings in Jan- 
uary of those interested in the proposed 
amendment revising the copyright law. 
They reported to the executive board of 
the A. L. A. that they had agreed to the 
matters proposed as set out in PuBLic 
LIBRARIES (page 110) and this report the 
executive board of A. L. A. accepted. 
At the recent meeting of the council 
at Atlantic City, the matter was brought 
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before it and an attempt was made to 
have this agreement of the delegates 
set aside and sent them back to an- 
other conference with instructions to 
insist that the law as it affects libraries 
remain as it stands. There were those 
present who felt strongly that this 
should be done, among whom were Mr 
Dewey, Mr Crunden, Mr Wellman, Mr 
Hopkins and others, but a protest 
against such action by Mr Hill anda 
review of the matter by Mr Putnam 
prevailed, and by vote the matter was 
left as it was reported. 

At aconference held since the Atlan- 
tic City meeting nothing was done to 
change the proposed plan. Only man- 
datory instructions from the A. L. A. 
meeting at Narragansett Piercan change 
the position of the A. L. A. now. 

Whatever may be thought of com- 
mitting the A. L. A.to an agreement of 
that kind, and by the decision of a few 
members, it has been done and done 
formally. But there is nothing in this 
which will prevent individuals and libra- 
ries from making determined protests to 
their representatives in Congress against 
that clause of the bill which curtails 
the right of an educational institution 
to use all means in their power to fur- 
ther the cause of education. Taxing 
an educational institution for any reason 
whatever, is to be denied any one on 
any pretext. It is all right to prevent 
pirate publishers from taking the prod- 
uct of the brains of the world without 
leave or payment, and a good, strong 
copyright law should try to prevent it, 
but educational institutions, tax sup- 
ported, should not be classed with these, 
and any rights which they enjoy under 
the present law should not be disturbed, 
and particularly at the request of the 
commercial world. 


Library Reading Course 


The idea of this work has grown be- 
yond all bounds set upon it in under- 
taking it. The number of readers is 
greater than any one imagined it would 
be, and largely of a class that was not 
in mind in preparing for it. 

This is a good thing for the library 
profession. It shows life and profes- 
sional ambition even in small places. 
It deserves to be taken into account 
more largely than has been the case 
heretofore. Those who planned the 
Reading course did not expect so large 
an enrollment and thought the supply 
of material on hand was amplysufficient. 
It has been found entirely inadequate 
and nearly all of it has been exhausted. 
This fact will be borne in mind in ar- 
ranging the remainder of the reading 
though it may be necessary to introduce 
new sources of material to cover the 
ground as planned. 

April reading 


Topics: U. S. government and _ na- 
tional library aids to small libraries; 
State library as a center; Library legis- 
lation; Librarianship (continued). 


U.S. government and National library aids to 
small libraries 


U.S. government documents in small libraries. 
J. 1. Wyer, 1904. To be had of the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Distribution of Library of congress catalog 
cards, by C. H. Hastings. PusLic LIBRARIES, 
8:19I-195. 

Aids to library progress by the government of 
the U.S. World’s library congress papers, p. 
704-708, 

Coéperative work of the Library of congress, 
by H. Putnam. A. L. A. proceedings, 1903, p 
162-164. 

Send to the Library of congress, catalog di- 
vision, card distribution section, for the latest 
Handbook of card distribution, their last bulle- 
tin, and 25 cents’ worth of cards. 


State library as a center; Library legislation 


Place of state libraries among the public li- 
braries of the states, by M. E. Ahern. PuBLic 
LIBRARIES, 8:376-377 

Broadening of state tention , by Melvil Dewey. 
PuBLic LIBRARIES, 11:22. 

State aid to libraries, by Gratia A. Country- 
man. PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 10:55-60. 

Library laws: how libraries bave been estab- 
lished. W. I. Fletcher. Public Libraries in 
America, p. 20-30. 




















Library Hints 


Library legislation, by Frank C. Patten. Li- 
brary primer, p. 147-151. 

For the trend of present-day library legisla- 
tion read on the subject in PuBLIC LIBRARIES 
as follows: 

Organization and maintenance of public libra- 
ries, 9:80; State libraries 9:81. 

Library legislation of 1904, by W. F. Yust, 
10:72-73. 

Librarianship (continued) 


Librarianship as a profession. PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES 5:415-418. 

Qualifications of a librarian. A. R. Spofford, 
Book for all readers, p. 242-274. 

The librarian; his work and his training for it. 
W. I. Fletcher. Public libraries in America, 
p. 80-84. 


A librarian’s work, by John Fiske. Atlantic . 


monthly, 1876, 38:480-481. This essay is also 
in his Darwinism and other essays, 1888, p. 


332-370. : le 
Read also the chapter on the Librarian in J. 
D. Brown’s Manual of library economy, b. 53-71. 


Library Hints 

The Binghamton (N. Y.) public library 
free lecture course, season 1905-06, in- 
cludes the following: 

Meteorology. Three lectures with 
stereopticon, by the U.S. weather ob- 
server stationed at Binghamton. With 
reading list of best authorities on me- 
teorology. 

The “Air brake.” For railroad men, 
by the chief air brake instructor of the 
Lakawanna Railroad Company. With 
reading list of technical books for rail- 
road. men and steam engineers. 

Applied electricity, with demonstra- 
tions, by the expert of the Binghamton 
Light, Heat and Power Company. With 
reading list on electricity. 

Books and reading. 

Music. Lecture with 
songs. 

A series with stereopticon on the 
Alps, Philippines, South America, Paris, 
Hudson, London. Each lecture ac- 
companied by reading list of books the 
library has on subject presented. These 
lectures have crowded the library as- 
sembly hall; in some instances many 
being turned away for lack of room. 

A series of lecture demonstrations on 
cookery by an expert. Good cooking 
on small incomes. Gas range and com- 
plete equipment. 


illustrative 


Illinois Library Association 
Springfield meeting 


The annual meeting of the Illinois li- 
brary association will be held at Spring- 
field April 17-19. The central location 
and attractions of the state capital, com- 
bined with the interesting program now 
under preparation, should combine to in- 
duce an exceptionally large attendance. 
The official notice, giving program, will 
be issued early in April. 

Evva L. Moore, Sec. 

Public library, Oak Park, III. 


The Brooklyn Library and Tom 
Sawyer 





The newspaper item concerning the 
Brooklyn public library upon which so 
many librarians have given interviews is 
thus disposed of by Mr Hill, in answer 
to a query sent him as to what was in it: 

Except the newspaper story there is nothing 
about Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn so far 
as this library is concerned. Anybody can get 
the books at any branch. Very truly yours, 

FRANK P. HILL, Chief lib’n. 

Brooklyn public library. 


Twain not an immortal 


Librarian Hill declines to say 
Huck Finn has meanings vicious; 

And swears he did not hide away 
Tom Sawyer, so delicious. 


Alas, poor Twain, he almost got 
Within the mystic portals— 

So close, and yet he’s numbered not 
Among the Hill immortals. 


The twaddle that is under par 
By Hill is never hidden; 
The really great in letters are 
The ones to us forbidden. 


So Balzac, Hardy, Barnard Shaw, 
With Rabelais and Fielding, 

One sees, with more or less of awe, 
Hill’s hall of fame is shielding. 


Oh, Mr Clemmens, it was tough 
To miss the mystic portals; 

For Brooklyn thinks you big enough 
To rank with Hill’s immortals. 


fey 
—Brooklyn Eagle, March 29, 1906. 


It’s a very good rule to follow in life, 
When judging a friend ora brother, 
Before you pass on one side of his case 
Just turn and look at the other. 
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What the American Public is 
Reading* 
Edwin L. Shueman, literary editor Chicago 
Record-Herald 

Many of the older critics and the cen- 
sors of the public morals are pessimistic 
in regard to the present-day taste in lit- 
erature. Because of the great amount 
of reading of light and trashy books, 
they maintain that the quality of litera- 
ture is deteriorating, and that the liter- 
ary taste of the reading public is not 
what it should be. 

The report of Mr Hild of the Chicago 
public library gives the circulation of 
adult fiction as 47 per cent, poetry 1% 
per cent, history and biography 644 per 
cent, and arts and sciences 534 per cent. 
This, however, is scarcely a fair test of 
what a city or even a nation is rezting, 
because fiction is the special proviace 
of the public library, while reference li- 
braries deal wholly with serious works. 

Publishers state that the number of 
serious books published is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Because 40 per cent of the books read 
at the present time are fiction, it is folly 
to jump to the conclusion that public 
taste is deteriorating. Fiction may be 
roughly divided into five classes—the 
historical romance, as The crisis, 400,000 
copies of which have been sold; the re- 
ligious historical novel, as Ben Hur and 
Quo vadis, of which respectively 500,- 
000 and 750,000 copies have been sold. 
One reason for the great popularity of 
these historical novels is that many peo- 
ple believe that they are obtaining a 
knowledge of history in reading them. 
The third class of fiction is that which 
deals humorously with American life 
and characteristics, such as David Harum 
and Mrs Wiggs of the Cabbage patch. 

The imaginary romance constitutes 
the fourth class. This furnishes relax- 
ation and amusement to busy people. 
Books of this class are usually not of a 
high literary order, but are harmless. 
The fact that these books are so widely 
read shows that the American people are 





*Extracts from address before Chicago library club, 
March 8, 1906. 
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too busy to find leisure in which their real 
literary taste may be developed. 

The fifth class may be called the real- 
istic novel, such as Edith Wharton’s 
House of mirth. 

While it is true that public taste is 
often unable to distinguish between 
good and bad literary art, still this is a 
defect of youth, not of deterioration. It 
should be remembered that no immoral 
book has ever been in the list of best 
sellers, and that the American people 
are averse to anything morbid or pessi- 
mistic, but demand, as a rule, clean and 
wholesome reading. 

It is the duty of the critic and the li- 
brarian to encourage the reading of the 
best books each mind is capable of en- 
joying. Every book is entitled to a fair 
criticism. It must be remembered that 
the chief function of the critic is not to 
denounce, but to point out the beautiful 
and good. 

The process of improving the public 
taste will be slow. The newspapers 
must keep in touch with the public. 
Librarians should be readers and when 
opportunity offers give a word of criti- 
cal advice. In time there will be a 
stepping from the flimsy and light to the 
more serious and thoughtful. When a 
longing comes to do for the world, to 
correct its ills, and to aid in solving its 
many problems, then the last step is at- 
tained. 


Nine Books Worth Reading 


A list list issued by Newark (N. J.) public 
library 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, by Mark 
Twain. The great Mississippi and adven- 
tures on it. 

Kim, by Kipling. A boy in mysterious India. 

Treasure isiand, by Stevenson. Buccaneers and 
buried gold. 

A Jersey boy in the revolution, by Tomlinson. 
New Jersey fights and fighters in 1778. 
Calumet K, by Webster. A war of money and 

brains. 

The white company, by Doyle. A splendid 
knight and bold companions. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp and other stories, 
by Bret Harte. The frontier’s golden days. 

Soldier Rigdale, by Dix. A brave boy among 
redskins. 

The golden treasury, by Palgrave. The best 
poems of the world. 
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Personal Work with Children* 
Rose C. Gymer, Cleveland (Ohio) public library 


Work with children is so large in its 
scope and so rich in its possibilities that 
we shall only consider work in the li- 
brary proper, passing over home visit- 
ing, school visiting and codperation with 
social settlements and like institutions, 
all of which, however, are of the greatest 
importance to the work as a whole. 

Work with children may be grouped 
under three heads—that with girls, that 
with boys and that with little children. 
While in each group the work differs in 
nearly,every point, one point they have 
in common—the choosing of fiction ac- 
cording to the individual child, boy or 
girl; the choosing of classed books for 
the book itself. In giving fiction, the 
child must be known as well as the book, 
his character and needs, for it is on the 
character that fiction has most influence. 
In classed books, on the other hand, the 
book is the thing to know, for if a child 
wants to know something about electric- 
ity or carpentry, he is not being influ- 
enced so much in character as in educa- 
tion. If the book is not as good as 
some other, it will not injure him espe- 
cially as to morals and character, but of 
course he should have the very best you 
can give him that he can mentally un- 
derstand. Girls almost always become 
interested in books through the person- 
ality of the children’s worker. While it 
is very desirable to use this regard as a 
means of influencing their reading, care 
must be taken to guard against a merely 
sentimental attitude on the part of the 
girls toward the worker. Asarule, girls 
want stories about people, other girls, 
school stories and so forth, and will take 
a book that you say is a good one with- 
out looking into it. If she likes it she 
will come to vou to select another, and 
in this way you can lead her from pure 
fiction to historical fiction and biogra- 
phy and so on up to good literature, all 
through, at the first, knowing a book that 
would please and attract her. This is 
done, in great measure, through the girl’s 


_ *Read before the Ohio library association annual meet- 
ing, 1905. 


liking for the worker and also through 
her interest in people rather than things. 

Boys, on the other hand, are not so 
much interested in people as in things, 
and when they ask for a book it is usu- 
ally on some specific subject—electric- 
ity, carpentry, how to raise pigeons, how 
to take care of dogs. When the book 
is given them they usually examine it 
pretty thoroughly to see whether or not 
It is what they want or can use. To 
know what book will give the boy what 
he wants to know and in the most in- 
teresting way is to gain that boy’s con- 
fidence. To sum up: Boys like you 
through the books you give them, while 
girls learn to like good books through 
their liking for you. The result is the 
same in either case—the personal influ- 
ence of the worker with the children. 

The problem of managing children is 
much the same everywhere. Wherever 
they are there are sure to be some rest- 
less and disobedient boys and girls 
whose confidence and good will must be 
gained. A willing obedience must be 
sought for untiringly. The children’s 
worker must be for and not against the 
child. To win is far better than to com- 
pel. Conquering may do for those who 
are expected to remain as enemies, but 
friends are won. While a display of 
authority should be avoided, a firm at- 
titude must at times be taken, but it 
should be an attitude of friendship and 
fairness. If a loss to the child of some 
coveted pleasure can be made to follow 
his fault it is an effectual punishment. 
For instance, if a boy never misses the 
story and yet his general behavior in 
the library leaves a good deal to be de- 
sired, do not allow him to attend the 
story hour for one or two weeks. In 
extreme cases the plan of not allowing 
the boys to come to the library for a 
number of days or weeks has been tried 
with good results. 

An endeavor should be made so far 
as possible to follow the inclinations of 
children. Every boy likes the idea of 
belonging to a chub and if advantage is 
taken of this fact it will prove a great 
help in discipline. When a gang of boys 
comes to the library night after night, 
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apparently for no reason except to make 
trouble, the best solution of the problem 
is to form them into a reading circle or 
club. They usually prefer to call them- 
selves aclub. A good plan in starting 
is to ask three or four of the trouble- 
some boys if they would like to come 
on a certain evening and hear a story 
read. An interesting story is selected, 
carefully read and cut if too long, and 
at the end of the evening the boys are 
invited to bring some of their friends 
with them next time. It is well to be- 
gin in this small way and thus avoid the 
mistake of having too many boys at the 
start or of getting boys of different 
gangs in the same club, for this will al- 
ways cause trouble. Seven o’clock is a 
good time for them to meet. If the 
hour is later the boys who come early 
get restless and it is difficult for them to 
fix their attention. It is better to take 
the boys to a separate room as their at- 
tention is easily distracted from the read- 
ing by people passing backand forth. It 
is a great effort for boys with, one might 
say, wholly untrained minds to concen- 
trate for any length of time, and it is 
well not to ask them for more than half 
an hour at first. Unless the selection 
holds their interest they will disappear 
one after another, for they simply refuse 
to be bored. For this reason, begin with 
popular subjects, such as animal stories, 
Indian stories, fire stories, railroad sto- 
ries, gradually leading them on to more 
solid reading. That this can be done 
was proved by the boys’ attention to 
Sven Hedin’s account of his search for 
water in his Through Asia. The inci- 
dent is most graphically told of the re- 
peated disappointments, of the suffer- 
ings of the caravan and the dropping out 
of one after another until only the au- 
thor is left staggering across the sand 
hills in his search for the precious water. 
The boys listened breathlessly until one 
boy finally burst out, Ain’t they never 
going to find no water? 

Very often the subject of the next 
evening’s reading is determined by the 
boys themselves who, if they have been 
particularly interested, will ask for an- 
other story “just like that only differ- 
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ent.” If possible, have good illustrated 
books to show them on the subject of 
the evening’s reading. This serves two 
purposes—it fixes the awakened interest 
of the boys and it also prevents the rush 
for the door they are apt to make to 
work off the accumulated energy of the 
hour of physical inactivity. In libraries 
where there are few-assistants it ought 
not to be difficult to find some young 
man or woman interested in work of 
this sort to come and read to the boys 
once or twice a week, but the same per- 
son should have the club regularly. 
Work with little children is important 
because in a year or two they are going 
to be readers, and yet they are a prob- 
lem to the busy librarian from the fact 
that they require a good <leal of atten- 
tion. Perhaps the best plan is to set a 
time for them to come to the library, 
say Saturday morning at ten, when they 
can feel that the children’s worker is all 
their own. They like to be read to, but 
they love to hear stories told. Telling 
stories tothem is a great pleasure to the 
story-teller, because of their responsive- 
ness, their readiness to enjoy. But be- 
sides the enjoyment of the children 
there is something far higher to work 
for—the development of the moral 
sense. The virtues of obedience, kind- 
ness, courage and unselfishness are set 
forth over and over again in the fairy 
tale. The story East o’ the sun and 
west o’ the moon, is nothing but a 
beautiful lesson in obedience, The king 
of the golden river in unselfishness, 
Diamonds and toads, kindness—and 
many others could be named, all witha 
lesson to be learned. Little children 
love repetition and when a story pleases 
them ask for it again and again. They 
do not see the lesson all at once, but 
little by little it sinks into their hearts 
and becomes a part of their very life. 
This is where the fairy tale, properly 
and judiciously used, does its great 
work. Be most careful to give children 
stories that are wholly worthy of their 
admiration. Know your story thor- 
oughly and in telling it present strong, 
clear pictures. Tell the story in such a 
way that the child’s heart swells within 
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him and he says, I can do that, I could 
be as brave as that. 

But let not the children’s worker la- 
bor under the delusion that when she 
closes the door of the library her work 
is finished. On the contrary, another 
phase of it is only beginning, for she is 
constantly mecting the children on the 
street, in the stores, in fact almost every- 
where she goes, and it behooves her to 
be on the watch for friendly smiles, to 
listen with interest when Johnny tells 
her that Mary is coming out of the hos- 
pital tomorrow, or when Mike cails 
across the street, Did you know Willie 
was pinched again? to make a note of 
it and take pains to find out whether 
Willie is paroled under good behavior 
or whether he has been sent to a boys’ 
reformatory school; or, when she is wait- 
ing fora street car and a newsboy rushes 
up and says he can’t get his books back 
in time and will she renew them for him, 
the children’s worker takes his library 
number and renews the books when she 
returns to the library. 

If the worker is at all earnest in her 
work she can not help but have her 
heart wrung time and again by the suf- 
ferings of the children of the poor. Not 
that they complain—they take it all as 
a matter of course, but by some uncon- 
scious remark they quite often throw an 
almost blinding light on their home con- 
ditions showing that family life for a 
good many of them is anything but easy 
and pleasant. Children of the poor 
often have responsibilities far beyond 
their years, and the library with its 
books, pictures, flowers and story-telling 
means much more to them than toa 
child who has all these at home. One 
little girl about 10 years old came one 
afternoon and was so disappointed to 
find there was to be no story. On be- 
ing told to come at ten o’clock next 
morning, she said: What, do you think 
I can get here at ten o’clock with four 
kids to dress! As first heard, funny; 
but after all showing a pathetic side, a 
childhood without childhood’s freedom 
from care. 

The whole secret of success is really 
to be in sympathy with children, quick 
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to see their needs and to look at things 
from their point of view; but above all 
to have a genuine, common sense love 
for them so that we may feel as did the 
little girl who missed one of the assist- 
ants, and asking for her was told that 
she was taking a vacation. I love her, 
said the child, and then, fearing she had 
hurt the feelings of the one to whom 
she was speaking, added, I love all the 
library teachers, ’cos we’re all childs of 
God. 


Work with Children 

|The following accounts of work with children 
in a few libraries illustrate the spirit and 
method of that work.| 

Atlanta, Ga. 

The work of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Carnegie library of Atlanta 
shows satisfactory progress for the year 
1905. The circulation is 25 per cent of 
the whole issue. The work has increased 
to such an extent that the children’s li- 
brarian has been given a regular assist- 
ant and the services of a story-teller 
who comes to the library every Friday 
afternoon to tell stories to the children. 

A marked difference has been shown 
in the quality of books read since the 
story hour and the picture bulletin have 
been employed to illustrate literature. 

The following extract from the report 
of the children’s librarian speaks for 
itself: The popularity of the children’s 
room is still on the increase. Anarmful 
of new books brought down on Friday 
keeps up interest and renews hope for 
even better times next year. The chil- 
dren have become quite fond of the 
room and feel so much at home they no 
longer walk in with a timid air but an 
air of ownership. <A poor little blind 
boy who never fails to come once a 
week for his two books said the other 
day: I have one advantage over the 
other children; they say the books are 
worn and are dirty on the outside, but | 
know the reading inside is good enough 
for me. 

Statistics show that 200 children have 
copied recitations from our clipping 
book. This book of clippings is ascrap- 
book made up of well-selected recita- 
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tions collected by the children’s libra- 
rian. Fiftygirls have used the reference 
department for data for compositions 
and go boys have prepared their debates 
and speeches. More than half of this 
number were ignorant of how to use a 
reference book. These have been 
taught to help themselves. 

Among the story books the tales of 
Uncle Remus and Miss Alcott’s Little 
men and Little women lead in popular- 
ity. 

The librarian’s report also shows that 
only four children have been sent home 
during the year for misbehavior. 

The following is a special report from 
ths assistant in charge of the bulletin 
boards and the story hour: 

Since the story hour has found its per- 
manent place in our children’s work, the 
bulletin board has taken on new life in 
its efforts to bear out the line of thought 
suggested by the weekly story. A me- 
morial afternoon to Mary Mapes Dodge 
and her great life work for children was 
in every way successful. The bulletin 
added just the personal note needed to 
complete the already general interest in 
the author of Hans Brinker. 

Mark Twain’s seventieth birthday was 
the subject of story hour and bulletin on 
December 1. 

December 9g was the red-letter day of 
the year. Georgia’s own genius and 
best-beloved author, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, was born onthisday. Uncle Remus’ 
birthday party was the topic of conver- 
sation for many days. Despite his in- 
terest in his own “tea-party”’ Mr Harris 
could not sufficiently overcome his tim- 
idity to be present, but he was repre- 
sented by his grandsons who were as 
pleased as all the other boys and girls. 
A very lifelike portrait was lent for the 
occasion and this letter in his own hand- 
writing was read to the children: 


Snap Bean Farm, West End 
Dec. g, 1905. 


DEAR Miss WALLACE: 

I know not how | shall ever convey to you my 
gratitude and appreciation for making my poor 
little birthday an occasion for celebration by the 
children of Atlanta. No higher tribute could be 
paid than this, and I am far from being sure that 


I deserve it, yet, what a grand thing it would be 
for me if, after all, | did deserve it! 

I should like to be there—I should be over- 
joyed to be there—but how can I face the chil- 
dren—their beauty, their innocence, their sweet- 
ness—how can I appear before these little ones 
without bursting into tears of gratitude; how 
could I, knowing what they are there for, behold 
them without making a great display of what 
Brer Rabbit calls his “big boo-hoo’’? 

1 depend on your woman’s heart—which never 
fails to know—to sympathize with what | mean, 
and what I feel. 

Your grateful and faithful friend, 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


The program included a sketch of Mr 
Harris’ life, and a number of the Uncle 
Remus stories were told by Lee Jordan, 
whose inimitable reproduction of the 
old-time darky was the feature of the 
occasion. When Mr Jordan told the 
story of the Jar baby to those 200 little 
upturned faces, not a sound could be 
heard but the half-suppressed giggles of 
appreciation and anticipation. 

Aside from the observances of the 
usual holidays and birthdays, a series of 
stories illustrating child life all over the 
world has been planned to awaken an 
interest in books of travel. 

Robin Hood stories and good tales 
of adventure will have a place on next 
year’s program. The problem has been 
how to arrange the story to suit all ages, 
as we have tried hard not to have to 
grade the children and limit their num- 
bers. 

Copies of Miss Hewins’ list have been 
used by the children as catalogs and they 
seemed pleased with the annotations. 

The motto over the broad fireplace is 
the keynote of the work done in this 
department, and we heartily recommend 
it for the “grown ups”: 

The world is so full of a number of things 

I'm sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


Boston 


There are now connected with the 
Boston public library, as extensions of 
the children’s room opened 10 years 
ago, about 150 places in which children 
may be supplied with library books. 
Each one of the 10 branches has either 
a room or an alcove for children, and in 
each of the 15 reading rooms the chil- 
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dren form a large part of the constit- 
uency. The agencies other than the 
library and its branches and reading 
rooms include schools, public, parochial 
and reform, home library groups, play- 
grounds, and parental institutions. 

Since conditions differ in different 
parts of the city, methods of work must 
vary according to the requirements of 
each section. For this reason, one 
branch has a club and a story hour while 
the time has not come for these activi- 
ties in other branches. 

A children’s department which over- 
looks the fact that those for whom it is 
especially intended should be trained 
to use the main library intelligently, 
fails to accomplish one of its chief ends. 
Hence, our system of book charging, 
our cards, and our catalog conform to 
those provided for adults, in order that 
nothing learned in the children’s room 
need be unlearned when the room is out- 
grown. Rules are few, absolute. silence 
is not insisted upon, inasmuch as the at- 
mosphere desired is not that of a school- 
room, but of a reading room where the 
attendants are helpful friends, but where 
also the scholarship and dignity repre- 
sented by a great collection of books 
shall impress even the youngest read- 
ers. Since our object is to foster a love 
for books, if it exists, and if it does not 
exist, to create it, whatever is under- 
taken has this end in view, whether it 
be picture bulletins, talks to the chil- 
dren, or lists for individual readers. In 
offering advice on the choice of books— 
a function which seems to be as impor- 
tant as any—freedom from interference 
is aimed at, as we realize that sugges- 
tions, to be acceptable, should not ‘savor 
too strongly of authority, and that a 
child’s preference is to be respected. 

That we may avoid the formality and 
restrictions of the schoolroom and yet 
maintain the quiet necessary for those 
who wish to study, a room at the Cen- 
tral library, containing the most useful 
reference books and a collection of text- 
books, has been set apart for the more 
serious readers.. Here, talks are given 
to the pupils of the upper grades of 
the grammar schools, on the use of the 
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card catalog, of reference books, and 
sometimes, merely on good literature. 
Classes come to the library in school 
hours for this instruction which is of- 
fered to all the Boston schools. For 
other work the schools are divided 
among the branches and reading rooms, 
from two to six being allotted to each. 
Registration for library cards is taken 
annually at the schools, and deposits of 
books are sent to every teacher who 
asks for them. The deposit system is 
flexible, neither the number of books 
nor the time of retention being fixed, 
but in every case made dependent on 
the desire of the teacher. To many 
children, possibly to the majority, these 
school collections may be their first in- 
troduction to the library world, for they 
serve as representatives of its resources 
to those from homes which it would not 
otherwise reach. Pictures are also 
loaned to teachers but are not, as yet, 
issued for home use. Not only the 
branch custodians but the custodian of 
the children’s room at the Central li- 
brary also visit the schools and try to 
keep informed of the courses of study 
required and to prepare for the inevita- 
ble rush of reference work, sure to come 
during certain hours of the day. 
Story-telling is an occasional rather 
than a regular feature of the library 
work with children in Boston. At the 
Brighton branch an experiment has 
been tried during the past year with a 
club of children to whom the normal 
school students have told stories. Miss 
Shedlock and Miss Bryant also have 
told fairy tales at the Central library to 
large and appreciative audiences. 
There remain other influences, effeet- 
ive in other places, which we have 
never tried, as well as needs which we 
hope to meet in the future. But each 
place has its own problems, eventually 
to be worked out in relation to the 
wants of the community rather than with 
any desire to accomplish some novel 
thing toward which we may perhaps be 
tempted, ALICE M. JORDAN, 
Custodian in charge 
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Cincinnati 

The work of the children’s room of 
the Public library of Cincinnati is af- 
fected by a number of influences pecu- 
liar to the location and surroundings of 
the library, which is in the heart of the 
business district of the city. Mention 
has already been made in Pubic Lisra- 
RIES of the factory and office boys who 
daily crowd the children’s room at the 
noon hour. Boys and girls with music 
rolls, violin and mandolin cases, on their 
way to and from music lessons, and the 
“little mothers” with baskets and shop- 
ping bags, attending to household needs, 
pay the room a hurried visit. Often 
mothers bring their children to the room, 
while they themselves read in another 
department or go on a shopping tour. 
Even the neighboring theaters have an 
influence. A recent abnormal call for 
the story of Gen. Custer was traced to 
thrilling posters advertising a playcalled 
Custer’s last fight, at one of the cheap 
theaters. But as inall libraries the bulk 
of the work in the room is with the chil- 
dren who live near the library and with 
the schools in the vicinity. 

The room is open to the public from 
II a. m. to 7 p. m. on school days, from 
8 a. m. to 7 p m. on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and during vacation. From eight 
until eleven every morning one or two 
persons are kept busy straightening the 
room and arranging the books on the 
shelves preparatory to the day’s work. 
With certain exceptions classed books 
are arranged on the two upper shelves, 
fiction on the lower. One range is set 
apart and marked Fairy tales; this in- 
cludes books classed in 398.4 and in 
fiction—and the books are marked with 
a small star tag below the regular book 
tag as a guide to those who put away the 
books. Another range is called Books 
for youngest readers. 

The demand for books about Indians 
is so constant that it has been found 
advisable to reserve a separate shelf for 
them. A picture of an Indian marks 
their location. All German as well as 
all French books are kept together. 
Books relating to the bulletins and ex- 
hibits in the room, to the story hour, 


and those used for special days and tor 
supplementary reading in the schools 
are temporarily shelved beneath the 
bulletin board. The large demand for 
material on Thanksgiving and Christmas 
is partially met by cutting recitations 
out of books and mounting them on 
cardboard. In addition a leaflet con- 
taining suitable recitations and a short 
bibliography was distributed before 
Christmas among members of the Li- 
brary league. These arrangements have 
proven satisfactory to both assistants 
and children. 

Last year after the children’s room 
had been decorated with pictures and 
casts, it was decided to do as much as 
possible to train the children to an ap- 
preciation of these decorations, and after 
consulting the superintendent of art in 
our public schools, in order to secure 
his approval and coéperation, the li- 
brary invested in several inexpensive 


collections of art studies, which were 


mounted separately on cardboard, and 
placed in large envelopes for circula- 
tion. The scheme immediately proved 
popular and after a few weeks there re- 
sulted a display of the children’s copies 
of these studies which was placed in the 
exhibition cases in the room. The 
schools were also asked for assistance in 
bulletin work and practically all the 
posters now shown are contributed by 
pupils in the high schools. A small 
bulletin board in the room on which 
copies of the masterpieces in art are 
posted is marked: For those who are 
fond of drawing, and a short list of ref- 
erences accompanies each picture. The 
work of one artist is exhibited each 
month and the last story hour in the 
month is devoted to that artist. The 
artist proves a grateful subject for the 
story hour, for besides anecdotes and 
biography, the works he has produced 
give opportunity for introducing many 
biblical and mythical tales as well as 
descriptions of foreign lands. For this 
story hour the library avails itself of the 
services of one of the staff whose knowl- 
edge of art and interest in children is a 
fortunate combination. 

The story hour is held every Satur- 
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day afternoon at three o’clock in the 
seminar room which adjoins the chil- 
dren’s room. One week in every month 
is devoted to the artist, another to the 
author and the remaining weeks to men 
and women whose life work has con- 
tributed toward the progress of civiliza- 
tion. This plan is varied for special 
occasions, as on the Saturday before 
Christmas, which was devoted to play- 
ing games selected from books in the 
children’s room. Often interested per- 
sons outside the library lend their serv- 
ices to the work. The plan outlined 
above is used for older children. Fol- 
lowing their story hour a second one is 
held’for the younger children when sto- 
ries adapted to them are told. 

In connection with the story hour 
celebrating the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, 
which occurred January 17, occasion 
was taken to bring the books on elec- 
tricity to the notice of the children by 
an exhibition. In one case in the room 
the mechanism of an electric bell is 
shown, another shows electric lights and 
switches, still another different electric 
cells. A local firm kindly loaned some 
electric toys which illustrate the princi- 
ple of the electric car. There are also 
portraits of Franklin, Morse, Edison, 
Marconi, and a poster advertising the 
books on the subject, which are col- 
lected on the shelf under the bulletin 
board. That the exhibit aroused inter- 
est was shown by the increased demand 
for books on the subject and the fact 
that many boys reported the results of 
their own experiments. 

A feature of last year’s work with the 
children was a series or four Travel talks 
given to the members of the Library 
league by the librarian, and illustrated 
with a stereopticon. The talks dealt 
with the following subjects: On leaving 
America, Voyage to Europe, Arrival in 
Europe, Trip through Germany. The 
ticket of admission was in the form of a 
booklet which contained bibliographies 
on thetopics of thetalks. Introductory 
to the course a brief explanation of the 
catalogs was given, illustrated by slides 
made from catalog cards. Such was the 
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success of these talks that they were re- 
peated many times. 

On Mondays at 4 p. m. and on Satur- 
days at 10.30 a. m. debating clubs hold 
meetings in the seminar room. These 
clubs consist of boys from II to 15 years 
of age and it is our aim to teach them 
in connection with debating, how to use 
the books in the library, explaining con- 
tents, indexes, reference books for de- 
baters, Poole’s index and the library 
catalogs. At first assistance is given, 
but in a short time the boys know where 
to look for material and are able to help 
themselves. 

For lack of space the children’s room 
is not equipped with a collection of ref- 
erence books adequate to its need and 
hence the older children are sent to the 
study room, where systematic effort is 
made to teach them the use of this 
larger collection of reference books. 
During the winter, classes from the 
high schools are invited to the library. 
Aftera talk by the librarian on indexes, 
footnotes, etc., they are guided through 
the building and the work of the various 
departments is explained by members 
of the catalog department. Many of the 
primary classes visit with their teachers 
and recently a kindergarten class en- 
joyed a half hour in the children’s room 
looking at the exhibits and picture books. 

Any teacher in a public or private 
school is privileged to draw books to 
reissue to members of the Library league 
who may be pupils in her school. The 
books are selected from our school col- 
lection and while in use are deposited 
in the school. Another method of 
distributing books among children is 
through the home library clubs which are 
located throughout the city in districts 
little influenced by the public library. 
The library supplies the books and de- 
livers them to the clubs, but the actual 
work with the children is conducted by 
volunteers. A recent gift of $10 was 
used in the purchase of educational 
games, one going to every club with the 
case of books. Toaidthe home library 
visitors in their work, lists of books are 
sent to them from time to time and 
meetings are called by the library sev- 
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eral times a year. In summer books 
are also distributed through the public 
playgrounds in the city. 
ESTHER STRAUS. 
Public library of Cincinnati. 


Newark, N. J. 


The charging and discharging of 
books, registration work, reference 
work, and reading of books and maga- 
zines are all done in one open shelf 
room which is often overcrowded. 

Newark is a large manufacturing city 
of nearly 300,000 inhabitants, represent- 
ing many nationalities. There are Ital- 
ian, Irish, German and Jewish districts 
with quite distinct social and moral 
conditions. The lack of cleanliness 
stands in the way of getting good liter- 
ature into the hands of the Italian chil- 
dren, of whom many come to the li- 
brary. They are light-hearted and 
irresponsible, and the task of impress- 
ing on their minds that to be clean is 
the best thing in the world seems al- 
most hopeless. We are experimentally 
adopting the following rules: All chil- 
dren who have already been spoken to 
on the lack of care of books are sent 
home if their hands are dirty, without a 
book. New culprits are allowed to 
wash their hands at the wash-basin in 
the room, are talked to on the subject, 
and asked to read and sign the follow- 
ing promise which is printed on the 
back of a Maxon bookmark: 

I hereby promise to do all I can to help keep 
the library books clean. 

I will not handle them roughly or mark them, 


or turn down leaves. . 
I will always use them with clean hands. 


ey oer ny pe nee ae 


This gives an opportunity to drive 
home a lesson on cleanliness. In cases 
of injury to books we try to make the 
children themselves repair the damage, 
especially pencil marks. On rainy days 
the use of paper covers saved from the 
last shipment of new books (and there- 
fore costing nothing) often meansa dry 
book in place of a wet one. These 
bright, attractive covers are also used to 
cover new books when they go out for 


the first time. This emphasizes the 
care necessary to keep the book in good 
order, and as aresult the children often 
ask for a cover to keep the book clean. 
Allthis helps to make them feel that 
the use of a book is a privilege and in- 
creases respect for books as books. 

In their use of the room, the children 
seem unconsciously to form habits of 
politeness, patience and quiet; with our 
crowded conditions the lack of these 
habits would lead to disorder, noise and 
delays. We have no trouble about dis- 
cipline, or very little. The room is of- 
ten full of busy, active children, who of 
course are not noiseless; but it is sel- 
dom noisy in any other than a business 
way. 

Reference work is an important part 
of the room’s use. It fits in with school 
tasks and seems to interest many. The 
room has good encyclopedias and books 
of reference; and all other books are 
available for this purpose. It is often 
better to be able to take home a long 
account of some subject than to copy, 
or study, a short one in the library. 
Every afternoon sees table after table 
filled with busy grammar school stu- 
dents, preparing their lessons for the 
next day. 

To meet the demand for information 
about Newark’s history, Newark’s his- 
toric spots of interest, Newark’s mu- 
nicipal affairs, public buildings, etc., 
many brief articles have been duplicated 
on the mimeograph for distribution. 
These are also made into scrapbooks on 
Newark. Newspaper clippings on these 
topics are preserved and mounted in 
the same scrapbook. These articles 
on water supply, post office, police force, 
library, etc., are in constant use. 

The children of poorer parents, and 
especially those of foreign-born parents, 
choose books of non-fiction instead of 
fiction, except when the opportunity 
offers of reading a fairly tale. A life 
of Lincoln, or Franklin, or Washington 
is in constant demand, if interestingly 
written in clear, simple English. 

Our work with teachers is covered 
chiefly by the school library depart- 
ment, which sends a small collection of 
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books to any grade teacher who asks 
for it, as long as the supply lasts. In 
this way teachers are brought into con- 
tact with the library and the staff, and 
children who could never use the main 
library are able to enjoy and profit by 
the books supplied through school- 
rooms. During 1905, 9829 books were 
circulated 73,023 times in this way. 
Single poems are mimeographed on 
manila paper and lent to teachers in 
sets of from 25 to 50each. They are 
used in class as reading lessons and for 
memory and literature work and are 
very popular. Last year we had 21 dif- 
ferent poems and lent 3671 copies. 
Teachers borrow our bulletins after 
we are through with them; they borrow 
our manufacturer's sample cabinets of 
cotton, silk, and linen; they bring their 
classes here for lessons in the Dewey 
classification, and to learn the location 
of books on the shelves; they send 
word to reserve books on special topics 
for their classes to come in and use for 
reference; they bring their pupils to 


make a tour of the library building and’ 


see any exhibits which may be going, 
and they criticise new books bought on 
approval. 

Movable green denim screens, 25 feet 
long, cover some of the empty shelves 
and serve as a background for exhibits. 
Holidays are usually here illustrated, 
and other subjects as occasion arises. 
A single object often attracts more at- 
tention than a collection. The center 
picture from Harper's weekly is always 
popular. Pictures of Joan of Arc, (Bou- 
tet de Monvel’s), of Benjamin Franklin, 
of Captain Mark Casto, and other small 
collections have served their purpose 
here, and then go to Newark teachers 
and to neighboring libraries. 

We now cut from discarded books of 
poetry the pages which still are clean 
and whole, mount them on binder's 
board, and number them, on Dennison 
labels, to correspond with a simple 
shelf-list made of a blank book, a page 
toa poem. We shall lend these single 
poems whenever there is an opportu- 
nity, and try to show that even a dis- 
carded book has still some value. 
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The discouraging part of the work is 
the constant struggle for neatness in 
voung readers. Progress here is slow. 
But we find each year a wider knowl- 
edge of the library among the teachers 
of the city, a growing use of reference 
books and a greater demand for the 
best histories, stories, biographies,* na- 
ture books, books on sports, and books 
telling howto make and do things. We 
find each year more of the books for- 
merly regarded as above the children’s 
heads can be included in the lists made 
specially for them. 

Our list of 1700 titles of books for 
boys and girls is now being revised, and 
is soon to be reprinted. In this list we 
have included many of the writings of 
standard authors, more than are usually 
found in such lists; and we have been 
unusually critical, so we have thought, 
in our selection of juvenile books, prop- 
erly so called. Of the 1700 titles, less 
than 1000 are strictly juvenile books; 
yet this list has given good satisfaction 
to both children and teachers. As I 
have already said, young people are sat- 
isied with a collection which includes 
little save the very best, if the supply 
is adequate and the shelves are open. 


Oak Park, IIl. 


At a time when new and beautiful 
children’s rooms are being created al- 
most every day from the most artistic 
materials which trained taste can select 
and liberal funds can buy, the pioneers, 
so to speak, in children’s work may 
have little to say of the equipment of 
their children’s rooms lest it produce un- 
favorable comparison. 

We all love our room because it is 
sunny and bright, and its windows look 
out on stretches of green in summer 
and snow-covered pines in winter. It 
may lack something of elegance, but | 
am sure there is a spirit of welcome and 
homelikeness which I would not ex- 
change. 

The catalog and picture cases, the 
bulletin board and well-filled tables and 
shelves represent the attributes of 
work, while the groups of busy readers, 
the little hands which turn the pages of 
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the picture books and the eager throngs 
about the desk asking for this and that 
say more for the value of the room than 
any collection of statistics or well- 
phrased description. 

We are slowly acquiring pictures for 
the permament places on our walls which 
have real merit and we have been helped 
in this by the gifts of clubs and individ- 
uals. Our newest possession, a tall 
clock, fills a long-telt need and satisfies 
an artistic craving, as well as adds to the 
sense of ownership which the children 
already feel. The boys of our eighth 
grades made the case as they finished 
their individual work in manual training 
and the library furnished the works. 
Boys from all over town came in to see 
the product of their labors, and were as 
proud to say they had helped as any 
craftsman would have been with some 
product of his hands. 

These things, which are externals in a 
way, have their part to play in the in- 
fluence of the children’s room and are 
welcomed accordingly. 

The greatest and most vital interest, 
however, connected with the work is the 
gradual but certain development in the 
reading taste of the children. I do not 
mean that the children are reading more, 
though in some cases this is true, but 
they are gaining a love of real litera- 
ture. Stories of the national heroes of 
different countries, Siegfried, Beowulf, 
King Arthur, Charlemagne are as living 
and vital as Ned in the blockhouse used 
to be. They have discovered that there 
really are as interesting books for their 
non-fiction as for their story cards. 

The reformation is not complete by 
any means, but the renaissance is cer- 
tainly here. There are new children 
coming to our suburb constantly and 
children growing up to train, so there 
will always be work to do, but the influ- 
ence of the children themselves is very 
great on the newarrivals. Even Henty 
went off the shelves with very little in- 
quiry—a few boys occasionally ask for 
him, but not many. 

This is not all due to locality, as many 
would try to convince us, for our chil- 
dren come not only from the homes 
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where the inspiration to read is constant 
and uplifting, but also where books are 
almost never seen, and stories are never 
told. 

For several years we have had libra- 
ries in four of our seven public schools, 
which enables children to secure books 
for home reading, who live too far to 
come to the library during the winter. 
These books are stationed in the differ- 
ent rooms of each building and are 
under the care of the teachers, who usu- 
ally circulate them once a week. 

Regular general visits to the schools 
are made to each grade at least once a 
year, often twice, to tell new children 
about the library, give book-talks, dis- 
tribute new lists, or something of the 
sort. Hesides this general work, regular 
story hours have been instituted, with 
the codperation of the superintendent 
of the schools, in all the grades as high 
as sixth. 

The children’s librarian discusses the 
particular interests of each school with 
its principal and adapts, her work to 
those needs. Sometimes the work at a 
certain school will be entirely devoted 
to fairy tales, if the imaginations of the 
children seem undeveloped; sometimes 
to Greek or Norse mythology;sometimes 
tales of chivalry are made to fit in with 
the English work of certain grades, or in 
other cases miscellaneous stories are 
told which serve to create an interest in 
particular books which have failed to 
circulate. 

One afternoon in each week is given 
to a school for a period of five or six 
weeks, so that in that time the children 
have become acquainted, if they were 
strangers, and much can be accom- 
plished in directing the reading interest. 
The older grades are visited with less 
regularity, but single stories will often 
serve to interest them in a line of read- 
ing to which they have previously been 
indifferent. 

Story hours at the library are only 
held on special occasions, like Christ- 
mas and Andersen's birthday, but the 
hold on the children and the cultivation 
of their tastes is, we feel sure, influ- 
enced sufficiently to warrant all the 
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time devoted to that phase of the work 
and more. 

The use which the teachers make of 
the library increases each year. They 
hold teacher’s cards on which each may 
draw 10 books at a time and retain four 
weeks, and whatever pictures she wishes 
for her work. 

There are about 5000 mounted pictures 
which are classified and indexed, and 
circulate in large manila envelopes. 

The catalog has been very carefully 
made, and represents the close analyz- 
ing of every book, so that all subjects 
of any possible usefulness shall be 
brought out. All fiction is given a sub- 
ject Card where one is possible, analyt- 
ical title cards are made for all short 
stories and illustrator cards for all illus- 
trators of artistic merit. 

The small children’s books are kept 
by themselves, as are the fairy tales and 
Indian stories. We have not attempted 
to classify fiction, but are making a con- 
stant effort to teach the use of the cata- 
log so that the children themselves shall 
be able to find the stories they want on 
any given subject. 

Our greatest effort is made to broaden 
and develop the tastes of the children, 
and make the criterion quality not 
quantity. EpnaA Lyman. 


St Louis, Mo. 


The work with the children is cer- 
tainly a most fascinating one, and as all 
will concede it is of very great impor- 
tance. I can not, though, fully agree 
with those who wish to put the best 
and only the best before children, and 
will insist that they should read this or 
nothing. The shelves should certainly 
be filled with good books, and the best 
and highest should always be on hand 
whenever called for. Yet the child, 
like ourselves, wishes to see its own life, 
its everyday life, reflected in its books; 
it can not always read the classics and 
live the heroic. Especially the girls 
want sweet stories of home life, and 
how to meet this need is a difficult ques- 
tion. In late years, all the publishers 
have put forth too many books simpli- 
fving and writing down the classics. It 
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seems to me that there is a great field 
still open to the talented writer to give 
us Original stories, wholesome, natural 
and modern. 

To elevate the taste and create an 
appetite for better things has been the 
keynote of our work with the schools, 
for a child will read good literature 
when the way is smoothed for him bya 
mature leader. But culture is of slow 
growth, manifold influences help to 
bring about ideal results, it requires the 
combined influence of home, school, 
library and good civic environment. 

As we have in St Louis only one cen- 
tral home, and this in crowded rented 
quarters, we have naturally tried to 
branch out in many ways. 

The work of the children’s depart- 
ment has five channels of operation— 
books drawn at the desk; sent ou 
through the delivery stations; issued at 
five schools by library assistants; school 
depositories from which books are is- 
sued by the teachers; and supplemen- 
tary reading sets sent to the schools. 

The children’s room is open from ten 
until six o’clock. The attendance is very 
good, indeed too large for our present 
quarters. 

Since this is the first year that the 
compulsory education law has been en- 
forced, I notice some change in the at- 
tendance during the morning hours. 
We now have only a few large boys, 
who are either temporarily out of em- 
ployment, or working only part of the 
day or evening. But at twelve o'clock 
there isa great influx and our tables will 
hardly seat all the interested readers 
anxious to spend part of their noon 
hour busily reading. Though we have 
no rules in regard to deportment the 
children are well-behaved and orderly. 
We have no trouble with discipline, 
showing conclusively that interest and 
healthy mental activity work wonders. 

Our collection of about 35,000v. is 
very simply divided into fiction, sci- 
ence, poetry, travel, history, and biog- 
raphy. The fiction is in the large room, 
the other classes are in the alcoves. 
Each class has an alphabetical arrange- 
ment by author with large guides above, 
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and I find that the children very quickly 
learn to help themselves, and this is 
very important. 

For the very little ones, we have half 
a dozen shelves filled with simple, easy 
reading matter and attractive picture 
books, and at times this corner is a ver- 
itable little beehive. Every new bor- 
rower is introduced to this place by his 
little friends and soon feels himself at 
home. 

For the older children we have grade 
ists, fairy tales, and boarding school 
stories. For the boy who is active and 
of an inventive and practical turn of 
mind, we call attention to books on 
handicraft, electricity and sports. Two 
travel lists, one dealing with our own 
continent, the other with foreign coun- 
tries, contain material for the geogra- 
phy lesson. Four history lists, Ameri- 
can, ancient, modern European and 
English, are helpful to those interested 
in history. The above 16 lists contain 
also stories treating on the subject. 
The fiction in the two lists, Modern 
Europe and England, is chosen partly 
from the children’s department and in 
large measure from the adult collec- 
tion. I hope it may serve to lead the 
young people from the one department 
to the other, a step always difficult to 
take. The lists, I trust, are a help to 
the children living at some distance 
from the library, who are obliged to 
use the delivery stations. 

We have opened five stations in 
schools and send assistants there to is- 
sue books to pupils after school hours. 
We do this to fill an urgent need, but 
shall discontinue as soon as we have 
built branch libraries in those neighbor- 
hoods. 

The depository libraries are placed in 
certain schools at the request of indi- 
vidual teachers, who agree to issue the 
books to their pupils, to report their 
issue once a week to the library, and to 
return the collection intact at the close 
of the year. These libraries are the se- 
lection of the individual teacher, who 
chooses such books as she thinks likely 
to prove most interesting and helpful 
to her pupils. We substitute in part 
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where we can not supply the books 
wanted. Last year we supplied 93 
rooms and sent out 3575 books; but the 
length of time varied, some retaining the 
books 35 weeks, others only a few weeks, 
starting late in the year. The total is- 
sue from this source was 60,503 books. 

Our fifth channel of reaching the 
children is through the supplementary 
reading sets of 30 copies each, sent to 
the schools on requisition of the prin- 
cipal, or at the request of the teacher 
with the consent of the principal. The 
sets are issued for four weeks, but may 
be renewed, provided they are not 
wanted elsewhere. The books may be 
used as supplementary reading in the 
schoolroom, or may be given out for 
home use. The library supplies the 
transportation excepting to the outly- 
ing schools, in which case the board of 
education delivers and calls for the 
books. ' 

Last year a total of 74 out of the go 
grammar schools used the sets, and I 
suppose we should have had all the 
schools as borrowers if the board of 
education had not also furnished a 
goodly supply of similar books. In 
many instances the principals prefer 
our selection to that made by the school 
board, and several have expressed the 
wish that we might supply all the sup- 
plementary reading. We add a few 
new sets to each grade every year, but 
buy a few only and test them before 
adding more. 

At-the present time we have 604 sets, 
18.087 copies. 

During the last fiscal year our issue 
of books through this channel was 197,- 
907; out of this number 35 books were 
lost and paid for and Ig additional vol- 
umes lost were not paid for. 

In answer to the question, whether 
the library should do as much for the 
schools as we are doing, I would say 
that, firstly we reach all the children 
throughout the city; secondly, we have 
an opportunity of influencing their 
reading and, lastly, through the chil- 
dren we also awaken an interest and 
gain the hearty support of the parents. 

Juxia Krue, Children’s lib’n. 
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Having been on a library jaunt, it 
may be of interest to relate what was 
encountered on the way. 

The first station at which a stay was 
made was in the public library of To- 
ronto. This is still in the old quarters 
it has long occupied, and is much ham- 
pered by its cramped rooms. There 
was a display of large colored plates of 
birds in the vestibule which though a 
little early in their appearance sug- 
gested the season soon to follow. The 
reference room of the library was quite 
inadequate in space to the demand that 
was being made on it and the tempting 
array of books just out of reach behind 
the rail seemed to protest at their ina- 
bility to get into service. Plans for the 
new library are promising better things. 


Philadelphia 


The next visit was at the Widener 
branch in Philadelphia. The elegant 
and spacious quarters of this library 
gave the visitor a sense of being “off 
the reservation,” and the appearance of 
a royal personage at any time would 
have caused no surprise. The visit to 
the bindery here was most interesting 
and the quality and appearance of the 
work done there gave real pleasure. 
The collection of: incunabula at this li- 
rary contains some specimens of the 
very earliest book making. 

Drexel institute is no exception to 
the general run of institutions of its 
kind in confining its library to a very 
small part of its beautiful building, 
though its marble corridors, wide stair- 
cases and halls are enough to make one 
dream of an enchanted kingdom. 

In direct contrast to the library sights 
of the morning were those of the after- 
noon at the Central library—a hive of 
working bees was the only thing it sug- 
gested. Full of books to the ceiling, 
full of people, busy, busy, was every 
room visited. The library was come 
upon unexpectedly on a crowded thor- 
oughfare, on a principal business street, 
doing as much business, apparently, as 
its neighbor, the large department store. 
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A visit to the juvenile department 
showed over 100 boys from 12 to 16 years 
old choosing their own books, having 
them charged at the desk and going 
about their business with the same air 
that one observes in a banking house on 
a pay day. No confusion, no sign of 
disorder, and no apparent oversight of 
their actions. The visitor saw no girls 
there and wondered why, but the at- 
tendants were so busy that information 
in regard to the point was not asked for. 

The library at Atlantic City was made 
to last as long as the town does. Sub- 
stantial, elegant, comfortable are the 
qualities suggested by a hurried view of 
it. Beauty of interior and exterior with 
free access for every one seemed to be 
the guiding thoughts in the minds of 
its builders. So much was this evident 
that the visitor involuntarily, in answer 
to the question of a small lad with a 
wistful face, Can I join this library? re- 
plied, Yes, indeed! and piloted him to 
the attendant in charge. 


Newark 


At the thought of the visit to the 
Public library of Newark, the visitor 
feels like offering the whole list of qual- 
ifying adjectives expressing pleasure, 
delight and helpfulness, and saying all 
this itis and more! A beautiful build- 
ing, well planned, well equipped and 
furnished with unnumbered devices for 
attracting attention to good books and 
helpful material, with a staff that has a 
real joy in its labor and a cordial appre- 
ciation of the part each one and all the 
rest are doing, with opportunity and 
material with which to work, occupying 
a vantage ground in the mental life of 
the place and living up to its privileges, 
it gives ample ground for the high 
praises that one hears whenever and 
wherever this library is mentioned. The 
art room, the museum, the reference 
room, the delivery room, the open shelf 
space, the children’s room, the bindery 
and repair department, the administra- 
tion rooms, the staff rooms, each one in 
turn gave the visitor a constantly deep- 
ening desire to end the travels there, 
and stay indefinitely in that place. No- 
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where else was there seen so great a va- 
riety of means of reaching the public 
in all its deviating parts and interests. 
If there is any interest or cult in New- 
ark for which special bait and material 
has not been prepared, it does not come 
to mind at this writing. 
, New York 
A hurried visit to three of the New 
York public library branches left an im- 
pression of a many-sided problem which 
is receiving attention. Two of the 
branches, Rivington and Chatham 
Square, are housed in Carnegie build- 
ings, very well planned and well fur- 
nished, but both suffering from a lack 
of books. Swarms of children, mostly 
of foreign-born parentage, as was plain 
from appearances, were being ushered 
in and out at the charging department 
as there was hardly room to give them 
more attention on account of the great 
number. The third branch visited, at 
the Educational alliance building, was 
simply packed with children to such a 
degree as made it almost impossible to 
work with them. A novel feature of 
one of the branches was the roof read- 
ing room which the librarian said was a 
great favorite in the summer evenings. 
Brooklyn 
lhe morning hours of 10 to I2 ona 
stormy day were hardly the right ones 
to give a proper idea of the work of the 
three branches visited in Brooklyn. But 
enough was seen to get a pretty good 
idea of the possibilities stored up in 
them. The Montague branch, the first 
one, is a fine example of an old library, 
large, conservative, and almost inac- 
cessible, made over to meet the de- 
mands of a live, up-to-date administra- 
tion. Despite the obstacles of archi- 
tecture, free access is given to the books 
in all departments. The children’s de- 
partment at this branch is especially 
attractive. The color scheme and dec- 
orations of the room are sources of real 
pleasure and enlightenment in them- 
selves. The number of men using the 


library during the hour spent there was 
remarkably great, probably accounted 
for by the situation of the library in a 
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business district. The other two 
branches visited were models of arrange- 
ment and equipment, with beautifully 
decorated, bright, cheery rooms, most 
attractive in all their appointments, of 
which not the least were the attendants 
in charge. Special mention should be 
made of the delight Miss Clark, the 
blind librarian, showed in her work, and 
not even the discomfort of going about 
on that very stormy day had deterred her 
from looking after some of her charges 
in whom she had a special interest. 


Albany 


A visit to the State library at Albany 
showed nothing of the so-called storm 
center of which much has been said. 
The affairs of both the library and the li- 
brary school seemed perfectly uncon- 
scious of any disturbance. Busy, busy, 
seemed stamped on every department. 
Space in the library is at a high pre- 
mium, and the crying need of new 
quarters is everywhere apparent. The 
legislature being in session the library 
demands are somewhat increased, but 
as a whole the air was that of a large 
miscellaneous reference library with all 
kinds and conditions of men and 
women “hunting upthings.” The library 
school shows a larger number of men 
than one usually finds in such places, 
and the wish arises that the fashion may 
spread in continually widening circles. 


Pittsburg 


The Central library at Pittsburg is un- 
dergoing the enlargement process in its 
building, and while there was a busy air 
in the various departments despite the 
confusion of painters, plasterers and dec- 
orators in close proximity, the acres of 
unoccupied space (12 acres of floorspace) 
were a veritable illustration of faith— 
“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

The school for training children’s li- 
brarians has some excellent material in 
the class this year, and there is room to 
believe that the work with children in 
the public libraries of the country will 
soon be the better for the splendid work 
being done in this school. 
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Cleveland 


The last stop made was in the library 
circle at Cleveland. This was a fitting 
link in a tour that had shown the excel- 
lent work done in so many places, and 
that would end in the city whose library 
facilities are meager in comparison with 
other places. 

Cleveland public library was just open- 
ing its new Miles Park branch, an object 
lesson in beauty, form and social better- 
ment that it may well be proud of. The 
Broadway branch very recently opened is 
a wonder and a delight. It was opened 
in the center of a foreign business sec- 
tion,-with the expectation of a difficult 
task in attracting to it the residents in 
the vicinity. From the night of the 
opening the question has been how to 
care for the crowd of men, women and 
children that have made demands on it. 
Its circulation the first month was two- 
thirds that of the main library and is 
still growing. These branches are mod- 
els of their kind and every possible con- 
venience the best of its kind is provided. 
While this is so, the best thing about 
them is the air of cordial good will 
and helpfulness that those in charge 
make manifest. Schools, clubs, and in- 
dividuals are not only invited to the li- 
brary, but the latter goes out and com- 
pels them by sheer attractiveness to 
come in. Factories, stores, hospitals, 
city works, everything that causes a 
group to assemble, are sought out and 
attached to the library so that it is easy 
to call for help in hours of need when 
the welfare of the library is in question, 
thus helping those who give and those 
who receive. 

The library school of Western Re- 
serve university being under the influ- 
ence of these conditions is enjoying and 
making good use of its advantages. 


Reflections 


A variety of sounds, sights, smells 
and signs were encountered in the tour. 
To mention the unwelcome first, there 
was that room where the odor of escap- 
ing gas seemed unrecognized by either 
staff or readers, though the visitor was 
compelled to hurry away; there was the 
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testy answering back by the branch li- 
brarian at a mild suggestion from the 
chief; there was the woman attendant 
who needed an extra hook to fasten top 
and bottom together, and the man at- 
tendant whose collar was so familiar 
with its surroundings as tobe unsightly. 
Silence! in letters 10 inches long, and 
Strict silence! were just where they 
were on former visits—time has appar- 
ently had no effect in developing man- 
ners. The pleasant things far outnum- 
ber the others. Flowers, pictures, bits 
of color in vase, panel or window, mot- 
toes and decorations were frequently in 
evidence. Good humor and fine cour- 
tesy were dispensed freely and often. 
Cordial greeting and leave-taking filled 
the heart with a sense of gladness at 
having come on many an occasion. 








Book Buying* 
Bulletin of the A. L. A. committee 
No. 20 


Extended correspondence between Publish- 
ers’ association of Great Britain and London 
Zimes, in relation to latter’s book-club scheme, 
appeared in Pubs’ Circular (London, 11 N. ’05). 
The association states that by a misconception 
of the Zzmes’ policy the public expects to buy 
new net books at half price, and calls on it to de- 
fine a secondhand book. In reply the 7zmes 
States that it has undertaken to respect the new 
book agreement for new books and that the bor- 
rower of a new book is not allowed to purchase 
that particular book as secondhand; but it re- 
fuses to define a secondhand book, or to agree 
to sell no books as secondhand until six months 
after publication. Also says many British pub- 
lishers sell practically new books as “partial re- 
mainders” at 50 per cent discount, and that in 
some cases British booksellers sell new books 
below net price. The association rejoins that 
its effort to stop underselling are and will con- 
tinue effectual, and denies the sale of “partial 
remainders” as alleged. 7Zzmes answers by re- 
iterating its statements and asserting that the 
precautions of the association to prevent under- 
selling are “quite ineffectual.” The correspond- 
ence has now quieted down. In a later issue 
some English booksellers assert that, after all, 
they have for years been offering to the public 
the same privileges now extended by the /zmes. 
The Publecher's Circu/ar still insists, however, 
that the Zzmes’ plan will injure the English 
beok trade and elle for united action to oppose 
it. All of this is of interest to American book 
buyers. 


American publishers’ association. Full list of 


*Other material on bulletin has already been given in 
Pusiic LIBRARIES 
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firms composing it published in Booksellers’ but- 
letin, 30 E. 21st st., N. Y. Copy probably sent 
on request. 

Brockhaus’s catalog of works in foreign lan- 
guages (other than German), published by F. 
A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, (27th ed, 1906) contains 

valuable classified list, with prices (in marks) of 
books in 21 languages. 


No. 21 


Recent library lists of value: Philadelphia F. 
L., Wagner institute branch. _No. 5 Prose fic- 
tion in this branch by O. R. Howard Thompson, 
‘o4. Boston P. L., Fiction in German, 1905. 
Buffalo P. L., Classroom libraries for public 
schools, by grades, and books for school refer- 
ences, '02._ Maryland school for blind, 42d re- 


port. Books for blind. Enoch Pratt F. L. Find- 
ing list. Part 6, Religious books. Part 5, Amer. 
history. 


Books published in South Africa and India 
may best be procured in London. 

The following amended rules of American 
publishers’ association, governing sale of fiction 
published by members after February 1, are 
Brg Booksellers bulletin, January, 1906: 

That the members of the association agree 
that on all copyrighted works of fiction (not net) 
published by them after Feb. 1, 1902, the great- 
est discount allowed at retail for one year after 
publication shall be 28 per cent; all rules for 
the protection of net books shall apply to the 
protection of fiction to this extent. 

The conditions governing the sale of fiction 
are such that the association does not attempt 
to fix a uniform price at which works of fiction 
(not net) shall be sold, but only to name a max- 
imum discount which, however, it is hoped, will 
rarely be given. 

5 The only exceptions to the foregoing rules 
shall be in case of jibraries, which may be al- 
lowed a discount of not more than Io per cent 
on net books and 33% per cent on fiction. 

Libraries entitled to these discounts may be 
defined as those libraries to which access is 
either free or by annual subscriptions. Book 
clubs are not to be entitled to discount on new 
books, nor to special discount on fiction. 

Miss Hapgood’s translation of Turgenieff, 16v. 
$32 net in New York not over 5 per cent dis- 
count. Published in London by Dent & Co., 
and delivered in Washington from London for 
$24. ‘These books are printed by DeVinne in 
New York, sent to London and sold there and 
delivered to a library in the United States 
cheaper than the same library can buy them 
in New York. 

A London house and a New York house issue 
circulars about the Political history of England 
to be published by Longmans, 12v. The Lon- 


don house price $20, the New Y = house makes 
a “special price to libraries of $25.” 

Out of print books. 
having some of them reprinted? 
mittee finds no such interest. 

Address inquiries 
the committee. 


Is there any interest in 
This com- 


and suggestions to any of 





Public Libraries 


A Protest Against the Proposed 
Tariff on Books 


EpIToR PuBLic LIBRARIES: 

The main question involved in the re- 
lation of libraries to the proposed new 
copyright legislation concerns the tariff 
protection to the American publisher 
resulting from the monopoly of publi- 
cation based on the proposed prohibi- 
tion of importation of copies of books 
manufactured abroad. The ‘tmemoran- 
dum draft,” a purely tentative measure, 
grants this monopoly except in case 
the copyright proprietor allows the 
privilege of importation, and except 
that, under certain restrictions, public 
libraries are granted the privilege. We 
librarians as custodians of public funds 
are mainly interested in the annulment 
of such of the said restrictions as se- 
riously change our existing rights. 

Under exisiting law, all books may 
be imported by libraries. There is, at 
present, therefore, an opportunity to 
secure for the great student public, 
without trouble and with the least de- 
lay, the printed record of the latest and 
best thought of the world. Any re- 
striction of importation would prevent, 
in a measure, this free and ready ac- 
quirement of knowledge, and can not 
be opposed too strongly. If some con- 
cession is, however, deemed wise, the 
limitation of the prohibition to foreign 
editions of books written by an author 
who is a citizen of the United States 
might be conceded as least affecting 
the privileges which libraries possess. I 
know of few instances where this would 
cause any trouble except such as in- 
volved in the determination of the cit- 
izenship of any unknown author. | 
made this suggestion at the meeting in 
New York city in January, but the sug- 
gestion was made without previous 
study of the form of the bill proposed, 
and without any knowledge of the prop- 
ositions to be made by the representa- 
tives of the publishers. 

I am still willing to concede this lim- 
itation, but, on further study, do not 
now believe that it is just to foreign 
authors, or, indeed, that it is admissi- 











Library Copyright League 


ble under existing copyright treaties. 
1 am absolutely opposed to any legisla- 
tion which in any way extends the pro- 
hibition to any book not written by an 
author of United States citizenship. In 
effect, therefore, 1 am_ totally opposed 
to any limitation of the right to import 
books by libraries. 

The American library association is 
not provided with the machinery or the 
means to engage actively in the per- 
sonal work necessary to defeat any un- 
desirable legislation, and can only ex- 
press its opinion, relying upon individ- 
ual members to carry out any further 
action. 

The Naragansett Pier meeting of the 
American library association may occur 
too late in the session of Congress to 
affect the consideration of the proposed 
copyright bill. Any action must, as | 
have said above, carry weight princi- 
pally through the exertion of individ- 
ual libraries. It has seemed to me 
wise to suggest that such librarians as 
are willing to enter into active opposi- 
tion to the bill, provided the bill con- 
tains undesirable legislation, organize 
themselves at once into a Library copy- 
right league. and thus relieve them- 
selves from the delay and uncertainty 
due to the complicated machinery of 
the American library association, bear- 
ing always in mind the desirability of 
enlisting the sympathy of all librarians, 
and obtaining an expression of that sym- 
pathy at the meeting in June, provided 
that meeting does not come too late. 
To make an active fight before a com- 
mittee or a house of Congress requires 
money, even if only for postage. The 
members of this Copyright league 
should, therefore, take steps at once to 
bring before the boards of their public 
libraries the financial necessities of such 
action, and procure from them a defi- 
nite statement of their desire to sup- 
port such expenditures. I am frank 
enough to say that, if the bill as intro- 
duced on the floor does not yield sub- 
stantially the privileges we enjoy at 
present, or if, as I suspect, an amend- 
ment is introduced on the floor which 
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will limit or abolish these privileges, I 

shall consider it my duty to antagonize 

the copyright bill containing such a pro- 

vision, whether I am supported by any 

other library or not. I trust that this 

is sufficiently definite. 

Yours very truly, , 
W. P. Currer, 

Forbes lib’n. 


Library Copyright League 


Believing that there may be necessity 
for active work in protecting the privi- 
teges of American libraries from unde- 
sirable legislation in the proposed copy- 
right bill, and realizing that the American 
library association is not so organized as 
to clo such work to the best advantage, 
I call upon all interested to join me in 
organizing a Library copyright league, 
for the purpose above indicated. 

Will every librarian who is interested 
write me at once, and present the mat- 
ter to the governing board of his library, 
with an appeal for financial support? 
Do not delay. 

An organization will be perfected at 
the earliest moment after sufficient re- 
plies are received. W. P. CUTTER. 

Forbes lib’n. 


Copyright Amendment 


A personal letter from F. M.Crunden 
of St Louis furnishes the following ex- 
tract: 

The little benefit the publishers may get from 
the law (the benefit to the authors being a neg- 
ligible quantity) is paid for at great expense to 
libraries in time and trouble. It runs counter to 
the tendency among thoughtful economists and 
politicians in favor of less rather than more 
restriction on trade; it violates one of our most 
fundamental principles that the distribution of 
knowledge should be facilitated rather than re- 
stricted, and further, it is a tariff rather than a 
copyright measure, and will cost the public $10 
in money and time and annoyance for every $1 
it can secure to the authors. It belongs in a 
tariff law, not in a copyright measure. 

I say most emphatically that if the librarians 
of the country stand idly by and see this bill 
become a law, they will regret their inaction as 
they have not had occasion to regret any legis- 
lation affecting their interest, i. e., the interests 
of the public. 
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Library Schools 


Carnegie library of Pittsburg 
Training school for children’s librarians 


January 16-18 Rev. H. Roswell Bates, 
head of Spring street Neighborhood 
house, New York, gave three lectures on 
Three things necessary to understand in 
order to help the degraded poor: their 
moral code, their childlikeness and their 
possibilities. Special invitations for 
these lectures were sent to‘a number of 
ministers, settlement workers, home li- 
brary visitors and others who it was 
thought might be interested in the sub- 
ject. February 7 Miss Burnite, super- 
visor of work with children in the Cleve- 
land public library, told the students 
something of the work which that li- 
brary is doing for the children of Cleve- 
land. February 14-15 Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, chief of circulation department, 
New York public library, gave two talks, 
his subject being Work with children in 
the New York public library, and Essen- 
tials in planning library buildings. Two 
of the literature lectures for February 
were given by Frederick S. Webster, 
chief of the department of zodlogical 
preparation, Carnegie museum, Pitts- 
burg. His subject was Books on natural 
science for boys and girls. March 6 Gil- 
bert D. Emerson of Philadelphia, gave 
a lecture on Bookbinding, followed the 
next day bya visit to the library bindery. 

On February 13 the senior students 
went to Cleveland, where they will re- 
main for six weeks. They are taking 
the following special courses in the li- 
brary school of the Western Reserve 
university: History of children’s litera- 
ture, History of libraries, Library organi- 
zation, Book selection and History of 
the printed book. At the same time the 
students are doing regular work in the 
children’s department of the Cleveland 
public library, thus gaining a practical 
knowledge of the methods used by that 
library. 


Drexel institute 


Sarah Bogle (1904) addressed the 
students on February 6, telling them 
of her experiences in organizing the li- 
brary of Juniata college, Huntington, 
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Pa. Informal talks such as this was are 
particularly helpful to the students since 
the problems and difficulties which Miss 
Bogle encountered and mastered differ 
very little from those the students will 
have to confront when they enter upon 
practical work. 

On February 8 Dr Ernest C. Rich- 
ardson spoke to the class on the alpha- 
betic subject catalog. His address was 
of particular value to the students for 
they are commencing the study of sub- 
ject headings; much that Dr Richard- 
son said will be of material help to them 
in their mastery of the subject. 

OraI.Smith(1903) has been appointed 
assistant in the Cossitt library, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Marian E. Binford (1903), who has 
been organizing libraries in Georgia, vis- 
ited the school on February 9. 

Grace D. Rose (1898) has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library, 
Davenport, lowa. 

Edith Fulton (1905) has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Helen D. Subers (1903) 1s substituting 
in the Atlantic City public library. 

Fanny S. Mather (1901), for two years 
instructor in the library school, was 
married on February 21 to Roland 
White, a former instructor in the chem- 
istry department of Drexel institute. 


Pratt institute library school 


The usual spring-vacation visits to li- 
braries will take New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania for their field this year. Leav- 
ing Brooklyn on March 24, early, the 
school, accompanied for the day by 
Miss Rathbone, will visit Princeton 
university library, the Trenton public 
library and the New Jersey state library 
that day, arriving in Philadelphia that 
evening where the director will meet 
the party on her return from Atlanta. 
The week will be spent in visiting Phil- 
adelphia and suburban libraries until 
Friday morning. The party will then 
return by way of Wilkesbarre and Scran- 
ton, making a visit to the libraries of 
each place, and arriving in Brooklyn 
March 31. 











Library 


With the opening of the third term 
the general lecture course ceases, and 
the only lectures scheduled at present 
to be given by visiting lecturers will be 
the course on Library buildings by W. 
R. Eastman. These are scheduled for 
April 10-12, and 17-19 at 4 p.m 

The visits to local libraries during the 
third term are not yet all planned; but 
invitations have been received and ac- 
cepted from the Vassar college library 
and the three libraries of Yonkers, N. Y. 

The students attended the meeting 
of the Long Island library club, held 
in the classroom of the school Febru- 
ary 15. Since then the great institute 
event of the year has taken place in 
the Neighborship fair on February 24. 
The library school booth was unusually 
attractive and a great deal of ingenuity 
and of artistic ability was shown in the 
things manufactured by home talent 
and offered for sale. 

As an offset to the necessarily tech- 
nical and utilitarian character of the 
work of the school day, an evening for 
the reading of poetry has been estab- 
lished, all students of both classes who 
care especially for poetry being invited 
to the home of the director once in two 
weeks for a brief journey into the world 
of imagination. 

There has been great activity in grad- 
uate circles this winter, as shown by the 
following changes of position and new 
appointments: 

Florence Russell has resigned the ref- 
erence librarianship at Trenton (N. J.) 
public library to accept the same posi- 
tion in the New Haven (Conn.) public 
library. 

Ruth Wright resigned from the cata- 
loging department of the Library of con- 
gress to become an assistant in the State 
library of Michigan. 

Winifred Waddell from the Brooklyn 
public library to become indexer for the 
American Bank Note Company of New 
York. 

Sophia Hulsizer from the Osterhout 
library to take an assistant’s position in 
the Hiram house settlement library, 
Cleveland. 

Anna G. Hubbard, on her return from 
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a year abroad, was appointed librarian 
of the Broadway branch of the Cleve- 
land public library. 

Susan R. Clendenin has been ap- 
pointed to the librarianship of the Man- 
ual training high school of Brooklyn. 

Kate Lewis is now assistant in the Eau 
Claire (Wis.) public library. 

Florence Hicks was recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Cambridge 
(Mass.) public library. 

Mary Williams is assisting tempora- 
rily in the Los Angeles public library. 

Edith Steele has been made assistant 
in charge of the New Utrecht branch of 
the Brooklyn public library. 

H. H. B. Meyer has been promoted to 
the position of chief of the periodical 
division in the Library of congress. 

The following marriages among grad- 
uates are reported: 

Bertha V. Stevens of the Cleveland 
public library to Alexander McEwen of 
Cleveland. 

Lillian Pospishil of the Cedar Rapids 
public library to John Mokreijs of New 
York. 

Edith Hill of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary to Andrew Gleason of Rochester, 
MY. 

Frances B. Hawley of the Brooklyn 
public library and Mary F. Isom, libra- 
rian of the Portland (Ore.) library asso- 
ciation, have gone to Europe for the 
summer. 

Mary W. PiLuwMer, Director. 


Western Reserve university 


The opening of the Broadway branch 
of the Cleveland public library on Fri- 
day, January 12, was an event of great 
interest to the library school. Last 
vear’s class had the privilege of seeing 
the opening of the St Clair branch and 
the present class will probably also wit- 
ness the Miles Park branch entering its 
new building. No more forcible and 
practical illustration could be offered 
of the influence which the public library 
may exert, than the response of the com- 
munity of the Broadway branch to its 
new opportunity, the registration of 
borrowers reaching 3000 the first six 
days. The new branches have especial 
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interest to the library school student as 
affording, in their widely different and 
individual plans, various solutions of the 
same problem in the adaptation to par- 
ticular building site and other condi- 
tions. Another field of study at once 
suggested by the charm and harmony 
of the interiors is that of the decoration 
and furnishing, the color schemes em- 
ployed, the use of beautiful woods in 
finishing and furniture in simple, artistic 
lines, and, leading to the world of books 
through the imagination, the choice of 
master pictures. The students appre- 
ciate their opportunity for observation 
and work in these inspiring surround- 
ings, and have enthusiastically taken up 
their evening practice work in the dif- 
ferent branches. In connection with the 
opening, Mrs Gudrun Thorme-Thomsen 
of Chicago was invited for two sessions 
with the children’s librarians, enjoyed 
also by the library school. Her sub- 
jects were Poetry for children, and the 
Dramatization of children’s stories. On 
Saturday afternoon, the special occasion 
for the children, she delighted hundreds 
of them with her story-telling. 

A post-event of last month and of 
special interest as the exposition of a 
work by its originator was the lecture of 
Charles Birtwell, secretary of the Bos- 
ton Children’s aid society, on Home li- 
braries. In a free stereoptican lecture 
at the Woodland branch his subject was 
The city’s poor. 

Asbury Park 


A summer school for library training 
will be held at Asbury Park, N. J., May 
21—June 22, under the auspices of the 
New Jersey library commission. 

Berkeley, Cal. 


A library summer school will be held 
at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal., beginning June 25 and con- 
tinuing six weeks. It will be conducted 
by Mary L. Jones, graduate of the library 
school at Albany, N. Y., and for years 
librarian of Los Angeles public library. 

As the number of students is limited 
to 25, an early application to J. C. Row- 
ell, librarian at the university, is sug- 
gested to those desirous of attending. 
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Iowa 


The sixth annual session of the Iowa 
summer school for library training will 
be held at the State university at Iowa 
City, June 18—July 28, 1906. 

The school will be under the direction 
of Miss Tyler, secretarv of the library 
commission. Malcolm G. Wyer, libra- 
rian of the State university, is resident 
director. Instruction in cataloging and 
other technical subjects will be given by 
Miss Van Buren, head cataloger of the 
university library. 

The special course in library work 
with children will be given as usual dur- 
ing the last two weeks of the course. 
Edna Lyman, children’s librarian of the 
Oak Park (IIl.) public library, will give 
this course. 

A new feature of the school this year 
will be a course for teacher-librarian to 
be given by Irene Warren, librarian of 
the Schooi of education, University of 
Chicago. This course is intended espe- 
cially for teachers and others who have 
charge of school libraries. It is believed 
that there is a definite need for this in- 
struction in order that the books in the 
school libraries shall be of the greatest 
service, and this is especially true in 
states where the law provides for the 
regular purchase of school libraries. 


Northampton, Mass. 


A five weeks’ summer course in library 
methods will begin at Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., under direction of 
W. P. Cutter, librarian of Forbes library. 
The fee for the course including material 
use will be $25. Board at from $5 to $8. 


Wisconsin 


The summer session of the Wiscon- 
sin library school will be held in Mad- 
ison, July 16-Aug. 24, 1906. Twocourses 
will be offered as usual. The supple- 
mentary course will offer three series of 
lectures—on printing, binding and the 
elements of prose fiction, covering four 
weeks. All correspondence will re- 
ceive prompt attention by addressing 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine, preceptor, 
Madison, Wis. 
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L’envoi 


[The following was found on the bul- 
letin board of a library school and tells 
_Its own story. | 


The last exam. is written and the ink on the pen 
has dried, 

When we've told all we know and more—and 
wonder a bit if we've lied, 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it—lie off 
for a day or two, 

Till we pack our grips and start us on our tour— 
to work anew. 

And those who have passed shall be happy— 
their brains shall feel light and free, 

For the stuff they've unloaded shall leave room 
for what they have still to see. 

They shall gaze on men they have heard of— 
Patnam and Dana and Hill, 

They shall tramp through miles of Carnegies 
and ne’er for one instant be still, 

And all whom they meet shall feed them with 
cakes and unlimited tea. 

And all on the trains shall wonder what opera 
troupe they be! 

But with theories all forgotten and with igno- 
rance at par, 

They'll have a jolly good journey, a-seeing things 
as they are. 

Wanted—An illustrator for the above. None 
but experienced men, members of the union, 
need apply. 


Books of Last Year 


American, publishers produced 7000 
different new books last year, 5700 of 
them by American authors. This in- 
cludes very few of the very cheap series 
of books, of which there were probably 
more than another 1000 titles. These 
7000 new books also do not include new 
editions of old ones. A round thou- 
sand of all were novels. A good many 
of these novels were written by English- 
men in England, but reprinted and 
copyrighted in this country. The pro- 
duction in England of new books was 
about 6500, and about 1000 of these 
also were novels. These 7000 different 
books do not represent the number of 
“things published” in this country, con- 
sidered of value by writers and pub- 
lishers; for the copyright office in Wash- 
ington reports that it received last year 
nearly 14,000 books and pamphlets, be- 
sides 3500 booklets and leaflets, and 
that to this must be added 24,000 mu- 
sical compositions.— Work of the libraries. 


zat! 


Atlantic City Meeting 


The annual spring meeting of the 
New Jersey library association and the 
Pennsylvania library club was held as 
usual at the Hotel Chelsea on Marchg 
and1o. There was an unusually large 
and representative attendance, dué in 
part to the meetings of the council of 
the A. L. A. and the A. L. I. held at the 
same time. The Publishing board and 
two or three of the standing commit- 
tees of the A. L. A. also took advan- 
tage of this occasion to hold meetings. 
Thus the Atlantic City meeting in the 
spring and the Lake Placid meeting in 
the fall are fast becoming opportunities 
for the transaction of important busi- 
ness of a general nature, while the pa- 
pers offered at these gatherings have 
tended to the consideration of topics of 
more than local interest. At the open- 
ing session on the evening of March 9, 
there were nearly 250 in attendance,and 
at the last session this number was 
somewhat increased. Librarians from 
Wisconsin and Illinois were present, 
and Ohio, New York, Massachusetts, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia 
sent goodly numbers in addition to the 
members of the associations of the two 
states under whose auspices the meet- 
ing is held. 

The first session was in charge of the 
Pennsylvania library club, whose presi- 
dent, Dr John W. Jordan, presided. 
John J. McFarlane contributed a paper 
on A‘ commercial library, in which he 
brought out, somewhat in detail, the 
work of the library of the Philadelphia 
commercial museum, and contrasted 
with that work the resources and expe- 
riences of the various larger libraries of 
the country along the line of supplying 
commercial information to business men. 
Mr McFarlane dwelt especially on the 
need of up-to-date information in com- 
mercial affairs, and illustrated the pos- 
sibilities of our government documents 
in answering questions on statistics and 
commerce. It may be said that Mr Mc- 
Farlane’s strictures on the lack of the 
most recent works on commercial mat- 
ters in most of our libraries seems a trifle 
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exaggerated. It is certain, however, that 
the replies to his inquiries indicate a 
strange lack of fullness with regard to 
some most important documents. 

Sarah C. N. Bogle gave, in some de- 
tail, an account of the reorganization of 
the library of Juniata college, Hunting- 
don, Pa., of which she is librarian. This 
collection is particularly rich in early 
Pennsylvania German imprints, many 
of which were mentioned and described. 
The session ended with a review of 
library progress in Pennsylvania, par- 
ticularly in the last year, by Mr Mont- 
gomery, state librarian. Mr. Montgom- 
ery was able to report many items of 
interest, chief among which were a 
largely increased appropriation for the 
State library commission and the erec- 
tion of several Carnegie libraries. 

The second session was held in the 
lecture room of the new Public library 
of Atlantic City. At the close of this 
meeting an informal and very delight- 
ful reception was tendered the librari- 
ans by the trustees and their wives. 
John Cotton Dana, president of the 
New Jersey library association, presided. 
The first paper was by Frances L. Rath- 
bone, librarian of the Free public li- 
brary of East Orange, N. J., who spoke 
at some length on the various devices 
for guiding a reader to the contents of 
a library. Her title, Library guides, 
she held to mean anything or anybody 
which aids the prospective reader to his 
book. In particular she discussed leaf- 
lets, information for borrowers, signs, 
guides in the catalog, etc. Miss Rath- 
bone had prepared a summary of her pa- 
per which was printed in advance, and 
had also mounted and displayed a large 
number of examples of what she con- 
sidered good and bad guides. Her pa- 
per brought out a lively discussion which 
was chiefly directed towards the need 
of explaining the card catalog to new 
readers, and to objections to signs 
which were not very simple and direct. 
Miss Lord of Pratt institute pointed out 
the fact that the nearer the sign ap- 
proached the standard of good printing 
the better it was, and instanced in a 
very practical manner the new sign 
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which had been recently placed on the 
outside wall of the Pratt institute li- 
brary. 

Louise Connolly, general supervisor of 
public schools, Newark, N. J., followed 
with a talk which for wit and brilliancy 
combined with hard sense and keen 
penetration was easily the feature of 
the meeting. Her subject was the Art 
of using a library, but it might have 
been called a critical and kindly survey 
of our modern libraries as they impress 
one who is trying to use them. Miss 
Connolly had more praise than blame 
for the librarian and the library, but put 
her finger on many a weak spot. It is 
to be hoped that her talk, which was 
entirely extempore, may be reduced to ° 
writing and printed for the benefit of 
the profession at large. 

Dr Putnam, librarian of Congress, pre- 
sided at the last session. The first pa- 
per was by Mr Collins of Princeton uni- 
versity on its new “‘preceptorial system” 
and the university library. He analyzed 
the use of the library resulting directly 
and indirectly from the inauguration of 
the new system, showed how it affected 
the library on the side of administration, 
and also how it worked from the point 
of view of both preceptors and students. 
Mr Collins concluded by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that under this system it 
would be impossible for a student to 
graduate without having done a more 
than respectable amount of hard read- 
ing in addition to his lecture and text- 
book work. The work of the library 
staff had been very decidedly increased 
by the adoption of this system. 

Miss Hasse of the New York public 
library told the history of the collec- 
tion of public clocuments in that insti- 
tution under her charge, and gave some 
notion of the projects which are now in 
process and in contemplation. Prof. 
Woodward, director of the Carnegie in- 
stitution of Washington, spoke most en- 
tertainingly of the difficulties of his 
post. He was of the opinion that 
he had more gratuitous advice show- 
ered upon him than any one else in the 
country, not excepting the president. 
He also told why it was that so many 
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public libraries found themselves cut 
off from the free list of the Carnegie in- 
stitution, which is limited to about 300 
institutions all over the world. His po- 
sition was that their publications should 
be sold at cost. Although it was not 
announced by Prof. Woodward at that 
time, it became known during the meet- 
ing that the Carnegie institution has de- 
cided to complete Sabin’s monumental 
work on American bibliography. This 
can not but give satisfaction to all li- 
brarians. 

Brief announcements concerning the 
conference at Naragansett Pier closed 
the formal program. Most of those in 
attendance remained in Atlantic City 
until Monday, so that opportunity was 
given for meeting friends and for much 
shop-talk on the Sunday. 
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Albany--A meeting of the Hudson river 
library club was held in the State library, 
Wednesday, March 14. After a few 
words of welcome, George G. Champlin, 
the president, introduced Mr Wyer, the 
reference librarian of the State library, 
who gave a talk on Reference books for 
a small library. Among other valuable 
suggestions, Mr Wyer gave the follow- 
ing list of books, which in his judgment 
would be of great use in the reference 
department of asmall library, and which 
he claimed might be secured for $100: 


New international encylopzedia. 

Webster’s international dictionary. 

Universal atlas, published by Rand & Mc- 
Nally for $6. 

A. L. A. catalog. 

Bartlett. Familiar quotations. 

Set of best selections to supply the perpetual 
demand for pieces. 

Ploetz. Epitome of history, latest edition. 

Roberts. Rules of order. 

Statesman’s yearbook. 

Census publications. 

Statistical abstract of the U.S. 

U. S. congressional directory. 

Legislative manual of the state of New York, 

Who’s who in America, latest edition. 

Peet. Who's the author? 

World almanac. 


Mr Wyer then recommended six peri- 
odicals which from his point of view are 
most valuable for reference in a small 
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library: Outlook, World’s work or Re- 
view of reviews, Harper's monthly, Scien- 
tific American and supplement, World of 
today. 

Miss Nerney of the State library 
spoke upon Genealogical books for a 
small library, and recommended the fol- 
lowing books for a library in a town 
where interest in ancestors runs high. 

Durrie’s Index to American genealogies. 

Munsell’s Catalog of American genealogies, 
1900. 

"Griftia’s Indexes to local history, with sup- 
plement. 

Abbott’s Science of heraldry. 

Burke’s Armory. 

Mr Anderson, librarian of the State 
library, then spoke informally upon The 
attitude of the State library to the smal- 
ler libraries of the district, and also 
stirred up a spirited discussion of the 
ways in which the club might be most 
useful. 

At the close of the meeting the mem- 
bers of the club examined with much 
interest the selections from best books 
of 1905 which were on exhibition. 


Chicago—On the evening of February 
8 the Chicago library club held its 
monthly meeting at the Chicago public 
library. The general topic for discus- 
sion was the Relation of the library and 
the school, the program being planned 
with the point in view of bringing be- 
fore the club the school men of the city, 
to hear what they thought the library 
could do for the public school. After 
the preliminary business the president, 
Miss Ahern, introduced the first speaker 
of the evening, Harriet E. Peet, who gave 
an interesting paper on Relations of li- 
brary and school, outlining the plan for 
school libraries and the story hour of 
the large libraries; also the circulation 
of pictures and the preparation of bul- 
letins. 

Mr Hatfield of Chicago normal school 
told of the great poverty of books in the 
Chicago schools, bringing out quite 
forcibly the fact that the whole problem 
of books in the public schools has not 
been touched by our great city, and al- 
though Chicago may be said to lead the 
world in almost everything, it is un- 
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doubtedly far behind many small cities 
in the matter of aid to reading in the 
schools. : 

The great and immediate need is 
classroom libraries of 50 books and a 
greater development and extension of 
the 70 public library sub-stations. 

Mr Jackman of the School of educa- 
tion was present and told of endeavors 
of the “committee of 60” to develop 
nature study in the schools, and this 
work brought out the lack of books and 
the lack of knowledge of books on the 
part of the teacher. 

In the discussion that followed, the 
teachers present brought out how few 
books there were in the schools, of the 
great need of the children; how they 
bring to the schools their own personal 
books and change with each other. A 
number spoke of the small use made of 
. the library by the children, not because 
they had no interest but because they 
had no knowledge of the privileges and 
even if they had knowledge the great 
distance would prevent their taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 

The president said that the children 
need and want the books, the teachers 
need and want the books, and that 
these constituted a large enough part of 
the public to have their wants given 
more attention by those in a position to 
attend to them. She then made a 
strong plea for a children’s department 
in the Chicago public library, picturing 
the scene to be found in the main circu- 
lating room as she had seen it many 
times full of restless, eager children 
waiting in long lines, kept in order by a 
policeman. Not a very desirable train- 
ing for future library attendance. 

Miss Warren of the School of educa- 
tion described the Buffalo system of 
public school libraries, where the library 
owns and supervises the schoolroom 
libraries, while in New York the board 
of education owns the books and man- 
ages the system. The returns are likely 
to be larger in the case of the former 
method. Miss Warren thereupon moved 
that the chair appoint a committee of 
three to ask the proper library authori- 
ties of the Chicago public library if it is 
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possible to open achildren’s room, prop- 
erly equipped with books and' furniture 
and atrained librarian in charge, and if it 
is not possible, what are the obstacles in 
the way that the clubcan help toremove. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr 
Andrews of the John Crerar library 
stated that the board of trustees of the 
Chicago public library had two reasons 
for not carrying on and developing the 
work with the children in the schools 
and in the main library building itself, 
and these were lack of funds and the 
fact that they did not deem it wise to 
bring children into the down-town dis- 
trict. Further testimony proved that 
the children were already there but that 
there were no proper facilities for at- 
tending to their wants. The motion 
passed. 

Some one stated that the privilege the 
library now granted the schools was 30 
or 40 books to a school building with the 
expense of delivery paid by the school. 

Miss Hawley of the John Crerar li- 
brary then presented an informal paper, 
but one alive with interest, on her re- 
cent library experiences abroad. Jnher 
clever way she touched upon the libra- 
ries of Worms, Strasburg, Freiburg, and 
Basle and a library conference she at- 
tended. 

The March meeting of the club was 
held on the evening of March 8, at the 
public library with nearly 100 in attend- 
ance. The president, Miss Ahern, being 
out of the city, by her request Mr An- 
drews of the John Crerar library occu- 
pied the chair. The first part of the 
meeting was devoted to business. 

Miss Warren of the School of educa- 
tion read a letter addressed to the presi- 
dent of the club from the board of trus- 
tees of the University of Chicago, giving 
information concerning the plans for 
the erection of a memorial library build- 
ing to be erected in honor of the late 
Pres. Harper, and planned to cost §1,- 
500,000 to be provided by popular sub- 
scription. The plan involves a general 
library building erected in the middle 
of the main quadrangle to serve the 
double purpose of a general university 
library and an administrative center and 
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headquarters for all the libraries of the 
university including the departmental 
libraries upon the main campus, and the 
libraries of the School of education, the 
Yerkes observatory and all other schools 
of the university wherever located. The 
lower portion will be devoted to stack 
room and at the top of the building will 
be a great reading room, or groups of 
reading rooms. The plans afford stack 
space for 1,500,000 works and provide for 
1000 desks for readers. Adjoining the 
library building on different sides will 
be other buildings devoted to special 
subjects and containing departmental 
libraries. These buildings will be con- 
nected by overhead bridges with the 
main building on the same level with 
the main reading room. The readers in 
any one of these reading rooms may thus 
pass freely to any one of the rest, or 
may have brought to him in any one of 
them books from any or all of the rest. 
By this means all the libraries are prac- 
tically consolidated into one, but it re- 
mains that each departmental building 
contains its own departmental library in 
close association with its lecture room, 
offices, etc. A blue print of this mar- 
velous plan was on exhibition. 

A motion requested the president to 
appoint a committee of two with herself 
to look into the matter and report at 
the next meeting. 

The, chair then introduced Edwin L. 
Shueman, literary editor of the Record- 
Herald, who delivered a most interesting 
address on What the American public is 
reading, and some principles of book re- 
viewing. (See page 189.) After discus- 
sing the paper in a lively manner, which 
showed the interest it aroused, the meet- 
ing adjourned. Evva L. Moore, Sec. 


District of Columbia— The ninety-first 
regular meeting of the association was 
held in the children’s room, at the Pub- 
lic library, at 8.15 p.m., First Vice-Pres. 
T. F. Cole presiding. 

A recommendation of the executive 
committee was to the effect that the 
association undertake the compilation 
of a handbook of the libraries of the 
District of Columbia, that the task of 
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securing contributions and seeing that 
the handbook is compiled within a rea- 
sonable period be entrusted to a com- 
mittee consisting of the president of the 
association as chairman, ex-officio, and 
six other members to be appointed by 
him, was carried. 

The papers of the evening were de- 
voted to a description of the library 
and the publications of the office of the 
superintendent of documents. F. A. 
Crandall, the first superintendent of 
documents, now in charge of the li- 
brary connected with the office, de- 
scribed the formation and present con- 
dition of the library. The law of 1895, 
which established the office of superin- 
tendent of documents, did not provide 
fora library. It left the matter open. 
When the organization of the office 
was considered, about the first thing 
thought of was a library. It was evi- 
dent that the office would have thrust 
upon it several hundred thousand doc- 
uments of all dates from the establish- 
ment of the government to the present 
time. There was no way in which these 
could so readily be made accessible and 
brought into orderly arrangement as by 
a library, which in compact compass 
contained one copy of cach documént 
received, classified on as simple a plan 
as possible, every volume instantly 
available, and the library.thus made to 
serve as a key tothe whole mass of doc- 
uments, new and old. The law of 1895 
requires that the public printer and all 
government officials shall send to the 
superintendent of documents one copy 
of every official publication which they 
might print or publish. This copy finds 
its way eventually to the library. The 
library, wholly made up of government 
publications, is estimated at 70 000 sep- 
arate titles. 

Miss Fichtenkam, in charge of the 
catalog division of the office of su- 
perintendent of documents, described 
briefly the following three publications 
of the office: The monthly catalog of 
documents, the document index of the 
reports and documents issued by Con- 
gress each session, and the document 
catalog, issued biennially, which con- 
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tains all the publications of an entire 
Congress. 
eminent authorities in approval of the 
publications of the office. 

William L. Post, superintendent of 
documents, gave an account of the 
classification and indexing of the pub- 
lic documents library. The classifica- 
tion in use was devised especially for 
this library. The special lists or manuals 
intended to assist librarians in the use 
of public documents, now in course of 
preparation by the office, were also fully 
described. Ear G. Swem, Sec. 


Minnesota— The Twin City library club 
was organized February 5, at the State 
capitol. Invitations had been sent to 
over 100 people connected with the vari- 
ous libraries in St Paul and Minneapolis. 
The response to the invitations was very 
gratifying, as there were 62 in attend- 
ance, and many others expressed inter- 
est in the organization, although they 
were unable to attend this meeting. 
Dinner was served at the capitol café, 
with Dr Folwell of the University li- 
brary at the head of the table. After 
dinner, the club, which had organized 
as such between the courses, adjourned 
to the supreme court room, where Judge 
Lewis gave an interesting interpreta- 
tion of the wonderful series of paint- 
ings by La Farge. John E. King, state 
librarian, read a paper giving an ac- 
count of the history, scope and work of 
the State library, after which there was 
an opportunity to inspect the library 
itself. 

The object of the club is to promote 
acquaintance among library workers in 
the two cities and to become familiar 
with the resources of their various libra- 
ries. The meetings will be held alter- 
nately in St Paul and Minneapolis—for 
the present, at least, consisting of in- 
formal visits to libraries and other in- 
stitutions allied with library interests, 
and the social features of the club will 
be emphasized. The H. W. Wilson 


Company has invited the club to visit 
their new building in March. 

The officers of the club are president, 
Dr W. W. Folwell, State university; 


The speaker quoted from. 
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vice-president, John E. King, state li- 
brarian; secretary-treasurer, Clara .F. 
Baldwin, Public library commission. 


North Dakota, Fargo (belated report)— 
The Carnegie library at the Agricul- 
tural college, which has been in use since 
the first of the year, was formally dedi- 
cated Thursday evening, January 18. 
The exercises, held in the college 
chapel, were attended by a large num- 
ber, including many of those who had 
just formed the State library associa- 
tion. Dr Batt of the college, acting as 
master of ceremonies, presented to the 
new library, on behalf of the Edith Hill 
girl’s club, a beautiful bust of Shake- 
speare which was accepted by Pres. 
Worst with the assurance to the club 
that their gift should ever have an hon- 
ored place in the new building. 

Pres. Worst then continued with his 
address on the subject The history of 
our library. He naturally began with 
a statement regarding the life of the 
donor, Andrew Carnegie, and spoke of 
his humble start in life as a bob gin boy 
at a salary of $1.25 a week; of his eager 
interest in the books of a small private 
library to which he was given access; 
and of his early determination to make 
good books available to every boy in 
his home city, Pittsburg. The story of 
how arill from this great flood of benefi- 
cence was turned to the Agricultural 
college is a story of persistent effort. 
Four years ago an application was made 
and refused on the ground that the col- 
lege was a state institution and the 
Fargo Carnegie library was available. 
But as the cramped condition of the 
college library and the impossibility of 
securing a suitable building from the 
state, at least for a long time, became 
increasingly apparent, new applications 
were made until at last a gift of $15,- 
000 was promised by Mr Carnegie. To 
provide for the future growth of the li- 
brary it was deemed wise to erect as 
large a building as the money would 
permit, the trustees agreeing to provide 
the heating, and leave, if necessary, 
some of the details of the lower rooms 
and book stacks incomplete. Upon 
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this condition being represented to Mr 
Carnegie, he generously increased his 
gift by $3400, which provided for the 
complete equipment of the building. 

Dr Batt, after calling attention to the 
fact that it was Pres. Worst whose per- 
sistence had secured Mr Carnegie’s at- 
tention and his gift, then introduced Dr 
Dudley of Fargo, who spoke upon the 
subject The value of books as an edu- 
cating force. Dr Dudley spoke upon 
his subject with great enthusiasm. Ed- 
ucation is to be had from the ordinary 
experience of life and from the obser- 
vation of nature. Yet the self-educated 
man, so-called, has depended in great 
measure upon books. It is in books 
largely that the experience of man and 
the knowledge of nature becomes avail- 
able. The man whose two hundredth 
anniversary has just been celebrated, 
Benjamin Franklin, is a striking exam- 
ple of a great self-educated man, edu- 
cated apart from the schools but not 
apart from books. With many an illus- 
tration, Dr Dudley pressed his thought 
home upon an attentive audience and 
concluded by expressing the hope that 
a deeper sense of the value of a library 
to acommunity would soon find expres- 
sion in Fargo and throughout the state 
in more liberal provisions, and by con- 
gratulating ‘the Agricultural college 
upon the new splendid addition to its 
equipment. 

At the conclusion of the program the 
audience moved to the library, finding 
in every part, from the beautiful lighted 
dome to the well-arranged book cases 
around the walls, complete justification 
of the enthusiasm of the dedication. 

Virginia—The library movement if 
Virginia, which has been going along 
enthusiastically for the past two years. 
received a new impetus on the evening 
of March 14, when, at a full meeting of 
the Virginia library association, meas- 
ures were adopted which bring Virginia 
at once before the eyes of the entire 
profession. 

The measure in question was a resolu- 
tion which reads as follows: 


_ Knowing that it is the policy of the American 
library association to aid in the stimulation of li- 
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brary interests in every section of our country 
and that, with this purpose in view, it has held 
its annual convention at different places in the 
North and West, from Boston to Portland, 

Be it resolved, That the Virginia library as- 
sociation, as the representative of the library in- 
terests in Virginia, do send through its delegates 
a most cordial invitation to the National associa- 
tion to meet in Richmond in 1907, during the 
time of the Jamestown exposition, and that we 
further invite all educational and other associa- 
tions in the state to join with us in extending 
this invitation. 

And be it further resolved, That a committee 
be appointed, to consist of five members, to be 
known as the arrangement committee, who shall 
immediately take active measures to codperate 
with the above organizations in pressing the 
claims of the South before the A. L. A., and 
who shall further codperate with these organiza- 
tions in making all necessary arrangements for 
the accommodation and suitable reception of the 
delegates. - 

In the discussion which followed the 
adoption of this resolution by the Vir- 
ginia library association, the fact was 
brought out that Richmond could offer 
accommodations and the most free- 
handed hospitality to the delegates of 
the A. L. A., and that it is more than 
probable that arrangements could be 
made for free trains and boats from 
Richmond to Jamestown during the 
convention. 

The Virginia state library will have an 
exhibit at Jamestown exposition, con- 
sisting of rare manuscripts, books, and 
a thousand-volume library, illustrating 
modern indexing and cataloging meth- 
ods. 

The A. L. A. will also be invited by 
the Jamestown exposition managers to 
make an exhibit. 

Further business before the V. L. A. 
was in regard to the offer of Mr Car- 
negie to the city of Richmond of $200,- 
ooo for a public library building. A 
resolution was passed advising the city 
to accept the gift. 

William H. Sargeant, John S. Patten 
and E. S. Evans were appointed dele- 
gates to represent the Virginia library 
association at Narragansett Pier next 
summer. E. S. Evans, Sec. 


Wisconsin— The sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin state library as- 
sociation was held in Madison, Febru- 
ary 21-23, and proved the most success- 
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ful in its history. Those in attendance, 
about 150 in number, represented 63 
different libraries of the state, and the 
presence of librarians from Indiana, II- 
linois, Michigan and Minnesota lent 
additional interest to the meeting. 
The sessions were held in the clubroom 
of the new Madison library building, 
affording visiting librarians an oppor- 
tunity to inspect the excellent appoint- 
ments of this library, and the well- 
equipped quarters of the Wisconsin 
library school. The practical topics as- 
signed to various speakers elicited much 
discussion, in which most of those pres- 
ent participated, resulting in the re- 
cital of experiences and bringing out 
suggestions that proved helpful and in- 
spiring. 

The feature of the opening session 
was a scholarly address on Books and 
life, by Dean Edward A. Birge of the 
University of Wisconsin. Hon. Harlan 
P. Bird of Wausaukee submitted a pa- 
per detailing the work of his Library 
experiment for men, a building where 
the lumber jacks of his region may en- 
joy in the same building the privileges 
of a library, restaurant and bowling 
alley. A library clubroom for men, 
was the subject of a paper by Mollie 
Catlin, descriptive of the billiard room 
auxiliary maintained by the Stevens 
Point library. Helen L. Price of the 
Merrill library spoke of the Special 
library work with foreigners, which she 
has undertaken with special reference 
to the group of Slav and Greek colon- 
ists in her community, teaching them to 
speak and read English. Judge J. M. 
Pereles, chairman of the Wisconsin 
commission, closed the evening’s pro- 
gram with a practical paper on What a 
trustee can do to help the librarian, in- 
cidentally mentioning an array of 
“don’ts” which the properly disposed 
trustee ought to keep in mind in order 
that the effectiveness of the librarian 
might remain unhampered by officious 
offensiveness and pernicious officious- 
ness. 

The Thursday program was devoted 
toa series of forenoon papers on Re- 
strictions in libraries, wise and other- 


wise, and afternoon papers on Every- 
day problems. These papers and talks 
were limited to five minutes each, and 
proved interesting, inspirational and 
profitable. The fact that nearly every 
one present took part in the discussion 
and comment demonstrated that the 
topic evoked interest born of personal 
experience. The topics were as fol- 
lows: 

Loaning but one book, or at most 
two books, at a time, Miss Smith, libra- 
rian Public library, La Crosse. 

Requiring guarantors for adults, Miss 
Cramer, librarian Public library, Oconto. 

Never loaning outside city limits 
Miss Pleasants, librarian Public library, 
Menasha. 

Permitting but one renewal, Miss 
Hopkins, librarian Free library, Madi- 
son. 

Restricting Sunday readers to mate- 
rial found in the reading room, Miss 
Templeton, librarian Public library, Osh- 
kosh. 

Retention of borrower’s card for an 
unpaid fine, Miss von Briesen, librarian 
Public library, Columbus. 

The seven-day book: why not trans- 
fer it? J. V. Cargill, chief of circulating 
department, Milwaukee public library. 

Making no exceptions in the loaning 
of reference books, Miss Dwight, libra- 
rian Public library, Appleton. 

Closing children’s room at eight 
o’clock, Miss Calkins, librarian Public 
library, Racine. 

Fines, Dr George W. Peckham, libra- 
rian Public library, Milwaukee. 

Fiction on the shelves: some prac- 
tical hints, Miss Ejliott, head instructor 
Wisconsin library school. 

Simplicity in cataloging, Miss Van 
Valkenburgh, head cataloger Milwau- 
kee public library. 

School duplicate collections: a sug- 
gestion, Miss McDonald, assistant secre- 
tary Wisconsin free library commission. 

On Friday morning Miss Hazeltine, 
chief of the Wisconsin commission’s 
instructional department, conducted a 
question box. The following resolu- 
tion, suggested by Hon. H. L. Ekern, 
was adopted: 
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In line with the policy of affording to the 
people in every section of the country the 
widest facility for securing information and ed- 
ucational development, the federal government 
has enacted laws for the distribution of period- 
icals and newspapers at a low rate of postage, 
even to the extent of permitting the mailing of 
county newspapers to points within the county 
without charge, it would seem that in the further- 
ance of this policy application of this postal reg- 
ulation could wisely be extended soas to facilitate 
and encourage the diffusion of printed matter 
inthe form of books. The multiplied activities 
of library work have taken to the remotest ham- 
lets the benefits that come from traveling libra- 
ries, but the individual reader and student who 
lives on the farm is in many cases prevented 
from taking advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded by reason of distance and inability 
to readily secure the books from the traveling 
library stations. By permitting the use of the 
mails and carrier service for the distribution of 
books at a low rate of postage, the general pol- 
7 of the government in the encouragement of 
education will be subserved. It would seem 
reasonable to ask that books circulated for these 
purposes should be placed upon at least as fa- 
vorable a footing as the more ephemeral news- 
papers and publications of like character. 

The Wisconsin library association, in annual 
session, hereby asks the members of Congress 
from this state to advocate the enactment of 
such laws as will bring about the purposes indi- 
cated above. 

It asks that Congress make provision per- 
mitting b-oks to be sent to individual borrowers, 
through the mails and by mail carriers, at a rate 
not exceeding I cent a pound or fraction thereof, 
the return rate of postage being likewise not in 
excess of this amount, including a request for a 
new-book loan; provided that the transporta- 
tion of books coming under this act shall be 
limited to those which are secured from the Li- 
brary of congress, or any state, county, city, vil- 
lage, town, or traveling library, supported in 
whole or in part by taxation or appropriation 
from public funds. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this associa- 
tion transmit a copy of the above memorial to 
each member of Congress representing the 
state of Wisconsin or any district thereof, and 
also the president of each State library associ- 
ation in the United States, with a request that 
similar action be taken by such organization. 


Formal tenders of hospitality for the 
next annual meeting were received from 
Janesville and Milwaukee, were referred 
to the newly elected board of officers. 

The officers elected are: President, 
H.C. Buell, Janesville; vice-president, 
L. D. Hinkley, Waupon; secretary, 
Julia A. Hopkins, Madison; treasurer, 
Katherine D. Cramer, Oconto. 
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The institute committee of the New 
York library association is planning a 
series of 30 round tables to bring to- 
gether small groups of library workers 
forthree hours’ informal discussion or for 
talking over questions of everyday work. 
They believe that librarians can help 
each other greatly and arouse new in- 
terest by getting together in conven- 
iently nearby places. 

The plan proposed is to divide the li- 
braries of the state into 30 small groups. 
The librarian of the most conveniently 
central library in each group will be 
asked to invite each of the other libra- 
ries of that group to send one represen- 
tative to visit that central library on a 
certain day and to spend three hours 
with the rest in considering three chosen 
subjects. One outside visitor, invited 
by the state committee, will be present 
to guide the discussion and answer ques- 
tions. 

In planning so many groups of libra- 
ries, it has been the aim of the commit- 
tee to appoint a meeting within an hour’s 
distance of every library. In a few 
cases this has not been found possible. 
The more remote libraries are entitled 
to the highest consideration, and it is a 
matter of regret that for some a larger 
and more expensive journey should, in 
the nature of the case, be inevitable. It 
is to be hoped that even for such the 
meeting and the effort will be found 
worth while. 


So far as existing records show, the 
oldest approximation to libraries was 
brought to light by the Assyrian discov- 
eries in the form of Babylonish books 
inscribed on clay tablets. They are 
supposed to have been prepared for 
public instruction about 650 B.C. Pisis- 
tratus is said to have founded a library 
at Athens about 537 B. C., but there is 
no clear evidence to that effect. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, Aristotle was the 
first known collector of a library, and 
bequeathed it to Theophrastus, B. C. 
322, the library finally going to Rome. 
The Searchlight. 
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News from the Field 
East 


E. W. Emery has been elected state 
librarian of Maine to succeed ‘the late 
L. D. Carver. Mr Emery was assistant 
to Mr Carver for 10 years. 


Central Atlantic 


Greenpoint branch of the Brooklyn 
public library was opened on April 1, 
1906. 

Harriet J. Imhoff, formerly of Car- 
negie library, Pittsburg, has become li- 
brarian of the Public library at Newark, 
N.Y. 


Ruth Yeomans, for the past two years 
librarian at Asbury Park, N. J., has been 
appointed librarian of one of the branch 
libraries of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Arthur W. Tyler, a well-known libra- 
rian, having held important positions 
in various libraries throughout the 
country, died at Plainfield, N. J., March 
28, at the age of 64. His death oc- 
curred after a surgical operation. 


The increasing business of the library 
department ot the Library Bureau in 
connection with its New York office has 
necessitated increasing the floor space 
at 316 Broadway, where they will very 
shortly have a much larger exhibit of 
library equipment than heretofore. 


The new building of-the St Agnes 
branch of the New York public {library 
was opened on March 26, at 444 Am- 
sterdam av., near the corner of 8Ist st. 
The New York public library Library 
for the blind is now in its new quarters, 
housed in the same building, and has 
been opened to the public for some 
weeks. 


Richard Randall Ferry, originator 
and founder of the New York free cir- 
culating library for the blind, died on 
February 16, at the age of 71 years. He 
was a manufacturer, but in 1891 lost his 
eyesight and retired from business. The 
library which he established now circu- 
lates 10,000v. and also provides music 
and musical instruction for the blind. 


The fifth report (1905) of the Trenton 
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(N. J.) public library shows the follow- 
ing statistics: Added 4gIov.; total in li- 
brary 35,206.v; issued for home use, 
total 208,871, whereof 130,811 were fic- 
tion and 50,345 were juveniles; issued 
for reference use in the‘library 8573Vv.; 
new readers names added number 2620; 
active readers in good standing 14,922; 
annual city appropriation $19,000. 


Central 


F. S. Bell, for 20 years a library trus- 
tee in Winona, Minn., has resigned the 
position. Mr Bell carried through the 
plans for the present library. 


Harlow Lindley, professor of history 
of Earlham college, Indiana, has been 
appointed to supervise the collection of 
history and bibliography relating to In- 
diana at the Indiana state library. 


The Chicago public library inaugu- 
rated a series of stereopticon lectures, 
March 29, on the Chicago public library 
and its work. This subject will be pre- 
sented in various parts of the city. 


The Miles Park branch of the Cleve- 
land public library opened its new build- 
ing to the public, March 23, with appro- 
priate exercises. The auditorium was 
so crowded with residents of the vicin- 
ity that an overflow meeting was held on 
the next floor and speakers addressed 
both meetings. — 


Alibrary institute will be held at Mat- 
toon, Ill., April 6-7, under the direction 
of Anna M. Price and Harriet Howe of 
the Illinois state library school. The 
sessions will be devoted to instruction 
and discussion of library subjects, with 
one evening meeting at which there will 
be an address of general interest. The 
institute is open to all librarians in the 
vicinity of Mattoon. 


Merica Hoagland has resigned her 
work of library organizer for Indiana to 
take up work with the Bible depart- 
ment of the Winona educational move- 
ment. Miss Hoagland retains the posi- 
tion of recording secretary to the 
Indiana library commission. The resig- 
nation was offered in March to take ef- 
fect November I. 











News from 


Chalmers Hadley, formerly a news- 
paper man in Indianapolis, now taking 
the course in library science at Albany, 
N. Y., and at one time connected with 
Indianastate library, has been appointed 
library organizer to succeed Miss Hoag- 
land. 

The eleventh annual report of the 
John Crerar library, Chicago, states that 
a schedule of rooms desirable in the 
proposed new building has been made 
and is under consideration together with 
a diagram of convenient space available. 
The attendance recorded during the 
vear was 92,244, an increase of 6 percent 
over the previous year. The smallest 
attendance, 89, was on December 25, and 
the largest, 575, on December g. The 
calls for books from the stack numbered 
67,380. The total use of the library in 
1905 was nearly 250,000 books and pam- 
phlets. The total accessions for the 
year were 20,223, of which 2497 were 
gifts, and the total number of books in 
the library on record is 142,971. 


The plans of the proposed Harper 
memorial library at University of Chi- 
cago contemplate an exceedingly beau- 
tiful perpendicular gothic structure, to 
be in harmony with the late work done 
at the university. It is to be built on 
the north side of the Midway plaisance, 
between Ellis and Lexington avenues, 
covering an area of 80x216 feet, and is to 
be 100 feet high, exclusive of the tower, 
which will rise to a height of 260 feet. 
There are to be five stack floors around 
the outer walls and eight in the middle 
part of the building. Immediately above 
the stack rooms, which circle the outer 
walls, are located the administration 
rooms, and above these the large read- 
ing room is placed. This room will be 
75 feet wide by 210 feet long and 40 feet 
high. Significant paintings and sculp- 
tures are to adorn the building within 
and without. The utmost care is to be 
given to the artistic treatment in every 
detail. The reading room will have 
seating accommodation for at least 1000 
students, with provision for extension. 


South 
The report of Librarian Sargent of 
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Norfolk, Va., gives the number of books 
on shelves as 13,142; card holders 6407, 
increasing about 200 a month; circula- 
tion, main library 99,519v., children’s 
room 3430v. 

An incalculable loss of historical rec- 
ords, data and valuable rare manu- 
scripts was suffered by Dr T. M. Owen 
of Montgomery, state archivist of. Ala- 
bama, in the burning of his home. The 
result of long years of painstaking re- 
search and collection was swept away 
entailing a loss that can not be made up. 


During 1905, 94,431 books were bor- 
rowed from the Carnegie library, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Of these only 20 were lost. 

It will also be understood that the 
94,431 books circulated in 1905 are, with 
the exception of a few, worn out, still in 
circulation and are doing the same serv- 
ice in 1906 they did in 1905. 

Paying on an average of $1 for each 
book bought in the library the people of 
Nashville received in 1905, $94,431 in 
return for the $10,000 appropriated by 
the city. 

The children alone read from their 
room 19,878 books; estimated at the low 
cost of 75 cents each, this would be $14,- 
908, which is nearly $5000 more than the 
city gives the library. 

Tennyson’s life by his son, cost $10, 
was circulated 46 times, making, $460 
given to the people by that one book. 

Adolescence by Hall, recently bought 
at $7.50, has circulated 15 times, making 
$112.50 from this book to the public. 

One man read in three months $132 
worth of non fiction books. 

The average daily attendance in the 
reading rooms of the library in 1905 was 
418 people per day; the library was 
open 359 days out of the 365, which 
would make 150,062 visitors to the li- 
brary during 1905. 

Pacific Coast 


Edna Hawley has been engaged as 
cataloger in the Oregon state library. 


J. L. Gillis, state librarian of Califor- 
nia, has been elected president of the 
California library association. 


The investigation of the library tangle 
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at Los Angeles has been finished and 
the verdict rendered sustains the library 
board. 

Susan Moser, who spent a year in 
Scoville institute, Oak Park, IIl., has 
been engaged as librarian of the Public 
library at Beeker City, Ore. 


Jessie Melville, librarian of the Ga- 
lena (IIl.) public library, will do special 
work for the Oregon library commission 
during her three months’ leave of ab- 
sence next summer. 

The State library has, during the past 
year or so, awakened from a sleep and 
is now showing an activity never before 
known in the history of that institution. 
Librarian Gillis realizes that the State 
library can be made to serve a very 
useful function in’ connection with our 
education and municipal institutions. 
The inauguration of a system of travel- 
ing libraries was the first step to popu- 
larize the State library, and so marked 
was the success of the scheme that the 


‘second movement soon followed. For 


the past three months two of Mr Gillis’ 
assistants, Miss Kumli and Miss Pren- 
tiss, have been traveling from town to 
town, arousing the library spirit in vari- 
ous communities, with the result that a 
score of public libraries have been estab- 
lished in as many municipalities where 
none existed before. This work will 
continue until every incorporated town 
in the state has been visited and a li- 
brary established. There are yet about 
50 towns that have no public library. 
—Pactfic municipalities. 

Canada 

The minister of education in Canada 
has authorized the placing of a model 
public school library in each normal 
school of the province. Each library 
will be furnished with a cheap case suit- 
able for use in public schools. The cost 
of the books will not exceed $25, which 
represents an average school library dur- 
ing its first year. 

The libraries are to be used as object 
lessons in the normal schools, where 
students will be required to familiarize 
themselves with the classification and 
contents of the books. 


Apprentices— Columbia university li- 
brary (New York) will take five appren- 
tices for the academic year 1900-07. 
College graduates preferred. For de- 
tails, write Miss H. B. Prescott as above, 
before June 1; giving references. 


The A. L. A. publishing board has 
issued reprints of the papers read at the 
Portland conference on State library 
commissions, by H. E. Legler, and The 
work of an eastern library commission, 
by Caroline M. Hewins. 





Library Plans ‘Wanted 


The undersigned is making a study 
of library architecture, with special ref- 
erence to buildings costing $75,000 or 
under, and will be under many obliga- 
tions to librarians of buildings coming 
within that figure who will send plans 
and views of their buildings at an early 
date. ALBERT C. Reap, Lib’n. 

EI! Paso, Texas. 


Correct Address 


The address of the author of the arti- 
cle in January number of Pusiic LrBra- 
RIES, page 9, on The small library as a 
library center should be Emma F. Wake- 
man, Fairfield, Conn., instead of Fair- 
field, Mass. 

BELLE HOLMES JOHNSON. 





The Library Supply Company, Lon- 
don, announce the publication of a 
book on methods of preparing guides 
to reading, a code of rules for accu- 
rately analyzing the contents of books, 
by Ernest A. Savage, with the assistance 
of E. A. Baker, M. A., two English pub- 
lic librarians who have devoted much 
attention to the subject of descriptive 
book annotation. A good deal of space 
will be devoted to American practice. 


A most interesting article is that in 
The Michigan Alumnus for March by 
Librarian emeritus R. C. Davis of the 
university, on The functions of a libra- 
rian, in which he traces the development 
of the modern from the ancient idea of 
a librarian. 
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Book Buyers Aid 


The new books of all publishers 
are listed in our Monthly Bulletin 
of New Books. Wherever titles are 
not explanatory, such description is 
given as will make it possible for the 
reader to obtain an accurate idea of 
the book. 


Books of all publishers 


are carried in our stock, which is lar- 
ger and more general than that of 
any other house in the United States. 


Library Orders 


given prompt and intelligent service. 
Our large stock and extensive li- 
brary experience enables us to give 
valuable aid to libraries and libra- 
rians. 


Library Department 


A. C. McClurg & Company 


CHICAGO 
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IMPORTING NOTICE 


We beg to announce that we have greatly 
extended our facilities for the importation 
of English books, so that we now are equip- 
ped to fill orders of this sort with the greatest 


efficiency and intelligence. 

Promptness, good service and low prices 
will rule in this department, as they do in 
all our business. 

Send us a trial order. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., sconce, 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), New York. 














— 
WHY “PAGANS'? 





HE term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as 
used by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen: A 
heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 

absurdity of applying this term Jagan to the old Greek Philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, 
ethics, and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not 
godless, but eminently ‘‘godly,’’ and represented the highest urban culture. 
In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, 
and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New 
Testament was written, will be found aclearer statement of the doctrine of 
the immortal soul and its future states of probation, reward, and punishment 
than can be found in any part of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will 
be found a perfect statement of the Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full 
statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms identical with 
that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a 
true idea of ‘‘pagan’’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read 
Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled 
The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including 
many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of Socrates. 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 
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Library Bureau 
vertical filing 





Correspondence Legal 
Papers 
Credit 
Reports Invoices 
Duplicate Orders 
Bills 
Miscellaneous 
Requisitions Papers 


Interchangeable unit cabinets 





SEND FOR FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 





Library Bureau 


156 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


TWENTY-NINE SALESROOMS EIGHT FACTORIES 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Rooksellers 
p 
153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, = New York City 





We invite the attention of librarians to our extensive and complete stock of English and 
American books of all publishers which we supply at the lowest market rates. 

English published books can be imported free of duty, and through our agents in London 
and Paris, books in German, French, Italian and Spanish are procured promptly. 

Special attention is given to finding obscure and out of print publications. Correspondence 
solicited. 

Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors, and literary affairs, sent free on request. 


BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker Book Store in Philadelphia does the largest retail book business in Am- 
erica—to say nothing of the almost equal book business done by the New York Wanamaker Store. 
This makes a combined book business almost double that of any other concern in the business. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases that the Wanamaker organization is constantly 
securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker Stores, splendid editions of 
standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the 
Wanamaker BOOK CATALOGUE. All inquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








THE GUMULATIVE BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 


(FOR THE EVALUATION OF CURRENT LITERATURE) 








. Cumulative Book Review Digest. A full cumulation 
: ee from the beginning of the year, furnished at the end of each 
Send for FREE Sam- quarter. H. W. WiLson Co., Minneapolis, Minn., $5.00. 
ple copy and special Digest of the best reviews of recent books; from 40 critical 
introductory offer journals. Gives brief notes of each book, and indicates by 
signs (+) or (—) the general trend of each review cited. 


Indispensable 


FROM BULLETIN NO. 17 OF THE A. L. A. 
COMMITTEE ON BOOK BUYING 


for balance of the 


present year. 








THe H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST INDEXES 








gr: 


Lit 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


10% Beacon Street, Boston. 


Object is to secure the preparation and publication of catalogs, indexes and other biblio- 
graphic aids. 


BOOKS 


ANNOTATED LISTS 


Literature of American history, ed. by J. N. LARNED. Cloth, $6.00; postage, 30c. 


Supplement for 1901, ed. by P. P. WELLS. $1.00; postage, Ioc. 
For corftinuation see below under Catalog Cards. 


Guide to reference books, by ALICE B. KROEGER. $1.25; postage, loc. 

Books for girls and women, ed. by GEORGE ILES. 90C.; postage, loc. 

Reading for the young, supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 5o0c.; postage, Ioc. 

List of French fiction, by MME. CoRNU and WILLIAM BEER. 5c. 

Books for boys and girls, by CAROLINE M. HEwIns. Second edition. Price 15c; $5.00 per 100 


A. L. A. booklist, 50c. a year (8 nos.) 

A. L. A. index to general literature. Second edition. $10.00; postage, 52c. 

A. L. A. index to portraits. / preparation. 

Subject headings for use in dictionary catalogs. $2.00; postage, I2c. 

Library tracts on subjects pertaining to the establishment and maintenance of public 


libraries. 

1. Why do we need a public library? 

2. Howto start a library, by G. E. WIRE. $1.00 per 100 

3. Traveling libraries, by F. A. HUTCHINS. if ordered in lots of 50 or more 

4. Library rooms and buildings, by C. C. SOULE. 

5. Notes from the art section of a library, by CHARLES AMMI CUTTER. 5c. each, $2.00 perj100, 
6. Essentials in library administration, by L. E. STEARNS, 103 p. 15c. each. $5.co per 100, 

7. Cataloging for small libraries, by THERESE HITCHLER. 15c each; $5.00 per 100. 


_ Nos. 6-7 will in future be known as Library handbooks, No, 1-2. 
A village library, by MARY A. TARBELL. 5c each; $2.00 per 100. 


CATALOG CARDS 


1. For the following sets and books of composite authorship, 75c. per 100 cards. 


American academy of political and social sciences. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 

British parliamentary papers, 1896-99. $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. To be continued. 
Mass. public documents 1900-1902. $1.6c. 

Old South leaflets, v. 1-6. $2.45. 

Smithsonian institution. Annual reports, 1886-1904. $10.25. 
Reed’s Modern eloquence. $5.00. / preparation. 


# 


2. For 250 current periodical publications. Subscription (a) for complete series, $2.50 per 100 
titles; (b) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 100 titles. Subscriptions may be- 
gin at any time, but back cards can not be supplied. 


3. For 21 bibliographical serials. Price as per series 2. 


4. For current books on English and American history. These titles are also printed in pam- 
phlet form. The American history titles form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of 
American history. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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We are the only library supply house 
in the world. 

We take the bare walls of a library 
and supply everything except the books 
—making special designs and building 
individual furniture when desired. 

Technically correct equipment may 
cost a little more in the beginning, but 
it pays for itself every day in adminis- 
trative results. 

Our 216-page illustrated library cata- 
log is almost a liberal education in library 
work. It covers with pointed sugges- 
tions, every phase of equipment and ad- 
ministration from the mechanical side. 
Fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 

We shall be glad to send it free and 
postpaid to any librarian. 


Library Bureau 


530 Atlantic ave., Boston, Mass. 


156 Wabash ave., Chicago. 316 Broadway, New York. 


Salesrooms in 29 leading cities in U. S., Canada and Great Britain. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL 


of the Winona Technical Institute 
AT INDIANAPOLIS 
Opens Oct. 10, 1906. Entrance examination June 20, 1906. 
Tuition fee, $60.00. 

To give training in technical library science, instruc- 
tion and. practice in methods of library administration is 
the object of the Library School, which enters upon its 
second year October 10, 1906 at the Winona Technical In- 
stitute, Indianapolis, occupying the site of the former 
U. S. Arsenal containing 74 acres and 9 buildings well 
adapted to its use. 

Terms. The course of instruction begins October 10, 
1906, and closes June 6, 1907. It is divided into three equal 
terms, allowance being made for vacations. 

Course of Study. Instruction and practice covers 
the following subjects: Accession work, annual reports, 
appraisal of literature, book numbers, book selecting and 
buying, bibliography, binding, bulletins. children’s work, 
current events, current periodicals, cataloging. classifica 
tion, government publications, history of libraries, index- 
ing, inventory, library administration, library buildings, 
library handwriting, Library of Congress cards, library 
laws, library publicity, library theses, order work, outlines 
of English literature, proofreading, practice in Indiana li- 
braries. reference, shelf- -listing and typewriting. Bible 
study free of sectarian bias is required. The study of 
French or German is optional and at the student’s 
expense. 

Instruction. Miss Merica Hoagland, for five years 
State Organfzer for the Public Library Commission of 
Indiana and Director for five years of its Summer School 
for Librarians, is director of the Library School. Miss 
Anna R. Phelps, a graduate of Vassar College and the 
New York State Library School, for three years head in- 
structor in the Indiana Summer School for Librarians and 
field instructor for the Public Library Commission, is head 
instructor of the Library School and will be assisted by 
Miss Ida M. Mendenhall, graduate of the Pratt Institute 
School of Library Training, Miss Lillian B. Arnold, gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois Library School, Mr. Chal- 
sag Pan of the New York State Library School, and 
Mr. W. D. Howe, Prof. of English Literature at Butler 
acu ae the Rev. C. G. Stirling. 

Expenses. ‘Tuition fee, $60.00; text-books and sup- 
plies $20.00; room and board $5.00 to 7.00 per week. 

Admission. Entrance examinations covering gen- 
eral history, general literature and general information 
will be given on June 20, 1906, to all who apply for admis 
sion to the Library Sc hool. 


WINONA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Pres., S. C. Dickey, Director, W. C. Smith 





Public Library trade a specialty 
THE 


McDEVITT WILSON 
BARGAIN BOOK SHOP 














1 Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Offer at bargain prices a large 
library of 

English and Scottish History 
containing some rare items, also 


300 Biographical Works. 


Send for special lists of titles. 


A new remainder 


Jane Welsh Carlysle’s New Letters ard 
Memorials. 2 vols. John Lane. $6.00 net, 
now $3.00 postpaid. 


Public Libraries 














YOU NEED IT! dassrnsttats § 
SCHAPIROGRAPH DUPLICATOR 


cleanly multiplies, in all colors, anything written 
with pen, up to 150 copies, or with typewriter, up 
to 50 clear copies, 
20 copies a min- 
ute, all equal to 
original. It is al- 
ways ready to do 
reliable work, re 
quires no prepa- 
rations, no wash- 
ing, and avoids 
expensive sup- 
plies. 
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= SCHAPIROGRAPH _ 


A NECESSITY IN EVERY LIBRARY® © 
where there is a frequent need of making rapidly a 
number of facsimile copies of lists of reference 
books, subjects for study. etc. It saves an enor- 
mous amount of time and labor. In practical use 
by New York Public Library, Library of the Con- 

ress, Washington, Public Libraries, Cleveland, 
es Moines, Cincinnati, etc. 


IT IS DURABLE FOR YEARS 
as each apparatus contains 5% yards rolled print- 
ing surface, which can be used continually and 
over and over again for taking duplicates. Com- 
mercial size, printing surface, 834 x13, Price, $8.00. 
Prices for larger sizes on application. 


THE SCHAPIROGRAPH CO. 
265 Broaway, New York. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 
Winona Lake, Indiana, July 9 to August 17, 1906 


The Public Library Commission of Indiana will con- 
duct the fifth annual course of library instruction in the 
Summer School for Librarians at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
July 9 to August 17, 1906. 

Instructors and Instruction.. Miss Anna R. Phelps, 
Head Instructor of the Library School at Eeooreneet: 
and of three former courses in the Summer School for Li- 
brarians, will continue to give the technical instruction. 
She will be assisted by Miss Lillian B. Arnold, graduate 
of the University of Iiinois Library School; Miss Ida M. 
Mendenhall, graduate of the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Training. and Mr. Chalmers Hadley. of the New 
York State Library School. The course of study includes 
book selection, orders, classification, cataloging, bibliog- 
raphy reference, and work with schools. Special lectures 
on other library topics will be given. 

Admission and Application. Only those who have 
had a four years’ high school course, or its equivalent, 
and are in tibrary positions or under definite appointment 
to them, will be admitted. No partial courses are allowed, 
except in cases of students who have successfully pursued 
courses of study in accredited library schools. No en- 
trance examination is required. As the number of desks 
is limited, early application . desirable. All applications 
should be received by June 1 

Expenses. Tuition fee, $10.00; admission to As- 
sembly grounds. season ticket, $3.00; text-books, $5.23; 
supplies, $5.00; room and board, $5.00 to $10.00 per week. 

Request for additional information or application 
blanks should be addressed to 


MISS MERICA HOAGLAND 
Secretary and State a Public Library Commission 
° ndiana 


STATE HOUSE, INDIANAPOLIS 
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French Lick 


— AND 


West Baden Springs 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 





on the 


MONON ROUTE 


Wonderful curative waters for diseased 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip ‘orsmis' $12.45 
Folders and facts free. Address 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLARK ST, = CHICAGO 

















NEEDED in every ROME, 
SCHOOL and CFFICE. 
Reliable, Useful, Attractive, Lasting, Up to 
Date and Authoritative. 2380 Pages, 5000 
Illustrations. Recently added 25,000 New 
Words, New Gazetteer and New Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. Editor W. T. Harris, Ph.D., 
LL.D., United States Com. of Ed’n. Highest 
Awards at St. Louis and at Portland. 





Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of 
our abri ents. Regular and Thin Paper 
editions, Unsurpassed for elegance and con- 
venience. 1116 pyges end 1400 illustrations. 











Write for “‘ The Story of a Book” — Free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
GET THE BEST. 








Our exclusive business is 


Books 


for 
Libraries 


that of supplying books to libra- 
ries at reduced prices. 
logues sent on application. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 
67 Fifth Ave. 


Cata- 


New York. 


(Mention Public Libraries) 





Library Orders 
for Foreign Books filled at lowest 
rates. Of German Books we keep 
the largest stock in America. Send 
for our quotations and catalogues. 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 park Place, New York. 





lath 
Cataloging 


A new, revised and enlarged edition 
of Esther Crawford’s pamphlet on 
cataloging. 25 cents. 

Library Bureau 


$ 156 Wabash Ave., Chicago if 
WtVee 
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The following are now ready: 


SONG 


BRAHMS 


FRANZ 


: Mastersongs 
HANDEL . 
SCHUBERT Songs 


H 


SCHUMANN Songs by Thirty Americans 


PIANO VOLUMES 


CHOPIN 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


No library should be without these matchless volumes. 


' 
Kiet 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
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THE NEW 


Cre, TYPE- 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


— 


\. 








The Hammond Typewriter 


jex Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
ut “attachments” of any sort 
1 has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
color of ink on the same machine. 
pewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 
States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “undoubtedly per- 


manent.” 





IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 





NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Branches io Principal Cities. 


Representatives Everywhere. 





